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Sonoco invites comparative tests on their Cork Cot— 


Check on first cost — 

Check on application costs — 
‘Check drafting efficiency — 
Check on hours running time — 


Check on quality of finished product — 


If the experience of many Sonoco Cork Cot users 
means anything, these figures will add up to faster, smooth- 


er, more economical and efficient results than 


you can get any other way. 
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SONOCU MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPERCARRIERS 


Sonoco PropucTs CoMPANY 


HARTSVILLE 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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Improvements in the Forged Steel Ball Bear- 
ing result from expensive and painstaking 


ARC 


New Departure, Division of 
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and in the field. No wonder New Departure 


research in laboratories, on proving grounds 
has pioneered so many new departures in 
ball bearings! 
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THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 
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‘Ae General Motors, Bristol, Connecticut. 
_ Like @ Dall 


REG.u_S PaT OFF. 


A. outstanding characteris- 
tic of the du Pont Company 
is the emphasis it places on 
a large research organization. 
In the field of Peroxide Bleach- 
ing du Pont has been actively 
engaged since 1896. In these 
44 years it has gained a wealth 
of bleaching information—the 
result of extensive work in its 
adequately equipped research 
laboratories amplified and 
supplemented by experience 
attained in the field. 

A great many contributions 


to bleach house practice have 
come from this study and 
research, from pioneering 
with new processes, from 
modifying routine processes 
to keep pace with bleaching 
demands created by new fibres 
and fabrics. 

Constant changes are tak- 
ing place in textiles—and they 
will continue. But du Pont, 
with its wide experience in 
the textile industry and its 
broad research facilities will 
meet the changing demands. 


**“Cavalcade of America’’—back on the air —every 
Wednesday 7:30 P.M., E.S.T. Nation-wide Network 


The R. & H. Chemicals Department 


a, E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.) 
Wilmington, Delaware 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
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played an important part in National 


T HE cotton textile industry has always 


Defense. It will not fail the Country 


in the present emergency. : 

The American people are now united as 
never before in a singleness of purpose to 
go forward with a program of National 
Defense which will make us safe from suc- 
cessful attack from any source or any con- 
ceivable combination of sources that might 
be hurled against us. This is going to re- 
quire from us as business men sacrifices 
beyond any we have ever been called upon 
to make in our time. 

Normally, in a free enterprise system, a 
reasonable profit is the most impelling 
motive in the conduct of our business. In 
the few years which lie immediately ahead, 
profits will necessarily become secondary 
and National security first. Let us at once 
realize this because those of us who may 
still feel that we are going along in our 
business and individual life in the next few 
years as we have in the past two decades, 
are doomed to disappointment. 

Unless all signs fail, the next few years 
are going to test the endurance of every 
man living in a free country. We should 
not for a moment lose sight of the fact that 
of all the great democracies, only our 
Country remains free from active conflict 
and even here the shadows are beginning 
to fall. Our only hope of keeping free from 
conflict lies in the success with which we 
attend to our first and paramount duty of 
National Defense. | 

Washington reports indicate that a new 
Defense Program requiring further indus- 
trial expansion will begin to evolve shortly 
after Congress resumes active sessions. In 
a word, the dominating factor continues 
and will continue to be the Defense Pro- 
gram which, after all, is basically a produc- 
tion program. 


Guest Editoria 


let me again say, the cotton textile in- 


dustry has never failed the Country in any 


emergency. Recently | have heard some 
express the fear that many in the textile 
industry are not co-operating in the De- 
fense Program. I am sure this feeling is 
not well-founded. It is apparently due to 
the fact that many mills do not yet realize 


that there is an opportunity for them to 


assist the Government in its Defense Pro- 
gram. Evidently, they are not informed as 
to the trouble the Government is having in 
covering its vastly increased needs for cer- 


tain textile items. 


| therefore urge upon all textile manu- 
facturers that they immediately familiarize 
themselves with the more important Gov- 
ernment requirements in the field of tex- 
tiles with the view of adapting all or a part 
of their production to these needs as far as 
practicable. Full information can be had 
through the Cotton-Textile Institute, the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion or directly from the Cotton Textile 
Committee in Washington which is work- 
ing closely with the National Defense Com- 
mission in all matters pertaining to textiles 
as they relate to National Defense. 

Finally, let me repeat: There is no dis- 
agreement among us about the defense of 
America. We stand united behind the De- 
fense Program. National unity, which is 
essential to National security, must be 
placed above all personal considerations. 
| am confident the Defense program will 
be a tremendous success if only we can 
have, as we must have, efficient and har- 
monious co-operation between Govern- 
ment and Industry and Labor. 


B. B. Gossett 
President of the Gossett Mills 
and Past President American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association 
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AUTOMATIC FILLING BOBBIN WINDER* 


THE FIRST FULLY AUTOMATIC, INDEPENDENT SPINDLE 
FILLING BOBBIN WINDER THAT HAS BEEN MADE AVAILABLE 


It is suitable for cotton, woolen, worsted, linen, rayon, silk or other textile materials. 


This machine will handle wound cones, tubes, dyehouse packages, roving, innine 
or twister bobbins, as desired. 


— are from two to three times those used on non-automatic filling windene: with 
a very large increase in production. 


The iwdepusieat spindle gives higher efficiency, eliminates partially wound bobbins. 
Magazine creeling saves machine stoppages, production losses. 


Winding costs are greatly reduced. Better yarn preparation. 
* (MANUFACTURED UNDER EXCLUSIVE LICENSE BY WHITIN MACHINE WORKS) 


MACHINE 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. ATLANTA, 


OR OPMENT 
THE WHITIN-SCHWEITER 
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Few Remarks about Cotton Goods 


Distribution from a Convertor 


By Howard Veit, M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc. 


Mr. Veit pulled no punches in his talk at the 
recent annual meeting of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute. He says, “Don’t blame the buyer when prices 
go down—blame yourselves. He might make you 
offers—but some one of you guys makes the price.” 
Also “Instead of creating a legitimate demand by 
whetting the appetite of the consumer, you seem- 
ingly know only one method—some accident, some 
lucky break, that will create a bull market for you, 
that will sell your products automatically and bring 
profits to your mills to which you are not entitled, 


and which you always give back in the subsequent 
debacle.” 


HE converter, your distributor, has been hopefully 
lynn these many years for the realization to 

awaken itself in your minds that there is a com- 
munity of interest between you and him. From this point 
on let me say we are allies, for we have the same objec- 
tive—the betterment of the textile industry. 

The foundation of all big business is the science and 
the romance of distribution, and it is the almost total lack 
of knowledge of this science, as well as the lack of ro- 
mance in your souls, that is the chief cause of such trou- 
bles as the industry may have. 

| hope to arouse a little of that romance even though | 
run the risk of dividing or even losing your attention 
when. I begin to romance. Acquiring a knowledge of 
distribution is like acquiring a college education in any 
science except that it is an education which must be 
learned the hard way—in the school of practical experi- 
ence, and it requires many years of hard work and study. 

| have been told, and, of course, I don’t always believe 
everything I hear or even everything I see, that the in- 
dustry is sick. (That, of course, was told to me before 
the start of the present bull market.) 


: Yet amongst us 
there are some who are not too sick 


for, and I believe 


that I am not mis-stating facts, there are some manufac- 
turers of greige goods, some commission houses, a few 
finishers and converters who have always made a profit 
in their operations. Let us credit that to good manage- 
ment and admit the fact that we have amongst us some 


men who are students of the science of distribution, who 
do have romance in their souls. 

We, and hereafter we mean the mill man, commission 
house, finisher and converter, are engaged in a basic in- 
dustry—the production of a human necessity. We are m 
a merchandising business. Our profits, and providing that 
we know our business, we are justly entitled to earn a 
modest profit on our turnover and on our invested capital, 
must be a result of proper operation—-an operating, not a 
speculative profit. Earned profits are usually kept. Gam- 
bling profits are always succeeded by larger speculative 
losses. 

It is peculiarly true that when a major part of an in- 
dustry is unable to earn a profit, every co-related part of 
the industry finds itself in the same position. Buyers of 
greige goods would be better off, by far, in their own 
ability to make a profit, if their sources of supply were 
making a profit on their sales. No sound business man 
tries to profit by creating a loss for another. He much 
prefers to see his source of supply earn a legitimate 
income. He recognizes the value and the needs of a proper 
source of supply as being essential to his own well being. 


Should Not Publish Prices 


Our troubles date back only eleven years, for prior to 
1929-——-industry wide—-we were money makers. Lo and 
behold! When I look back of 1929, I don’t seem to see 
an open price association—yet the boys all made money. 
In these good old days, when men were men, there was 
such a thing as trading and traders in the business. There 
was some romance to buying. Being a good trader was 
an asset. Our forefathers made money because they were 
able traders, but us—hell no—-we got lazy mentally and 
physically. It is so much easier to sell by looking at an 
open price sheet and do what the other guy did five min- 
utes ago, so we suffer—for when things are a little quiet, 
and some poor bird, who piled up inventory injudiciously, 
needs a little fast money——can he bury a sale a little off 
the market price—oh no—on the sheet she goes, and then 
we have a new low which we announce with a blast of 
trumpets—as if prices wouldn't go down fast enough to 
suit us without the fanfare. (When a market is advanc- 
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ing I’m not worried that you boys won’t know it fast 
enough. ) 

Does that make business good? No! Bad. Human 
nature never changes. Buying stops on a declining market. 
It resumes when a market gets firm, when it can’t be 
broken down any more. Don’t blame the buyer when 
prices go down—blame yourselves. He might make you 
offers—but some one of you guys makes the price. 

It is hard for me to believe that in a legitimate mer- 
chandising field, the publicity given to every sale. is 
sound merchandising. I can see the soundness of such 
procedure in the selling of securities on the Stock Ex- 
change where the basic principles of the business is 
gambling, where one can buy at 10 o’clock and unload at 
a moment’s notice any time thereafter at will, but in a 
merchandising business, romance is basically the ability 
of the individual to trade. Of great necessity to the in- 
dustry is a constant flow of business. -The present set-up 
penalizes that individuality which is a part of the able 
trader and which in the normal course of events in any 
.industry allows the more able to profit to a greater degree 
than the less able. 

There is an inflexible law known as supply and demand. 
It is as simple as A-B-C. From your operations one would 
believe that you never heard of it. Obeying its precepts 
would mean that you would create a demand for your 
products before you created a supply. 

Instead of creating a legitimate demand by whetting 
the appetite of the consumer, you seemingly know only 
one method—-some accident, some lucky break, that will 
create a bull market for you, that will sell your products 
automatically and bring profits to your mills to which 
you are not entitled, and which you always give back in 
the subsequent debacle. 

The one great cardinal principle of distribution is to 
sell goods when the buyer wants to buy. That cardinal 
principle is violated by you more often than any other 
principle of sound distribution. 

It appears to. me that the merchandising judgment of 
your representatives—the commission houses—is not suf- 
ficiently respected by you. They should know when to do 
business and when to refuse business, and at what prices. 
[It is their ability to dispose of your product—their knowl- 
edge of what the markets will absorb, which should. be 
the measuring stick for the mills’ production. Further- 
more, it would place more responsibility for profitable 
mill operation right in the laps of the selling agents, where 
it should belong. 

When we, your major distributors, buy goods for con- 
version and resale, we lock ourselves into a position for 
three to six months, and we need stability of price, not a 
market which is in a constant turmoil. Our busmess must 
not and cannot continue to be run in this manner. 


| often wonder if you gentlemen, who are so prone to 
blame the buyer for bad markets, ever appreciate the 


tremendous losses taken by the converter on a declining — 


market. I wonder if you realize the necessary average 
inventory positions of the converter who must compara- 
tively slowly dispose of finished inventory in a normal 
manner, Each eighth that a market declines is immedi- 
ately reflected in the price of finished goods and as a rule 
finished goods prices decline faster than greige goods in a 
bad market and advance more slowly than grey goods in 
a good market. As a matter of fact, on advancing markets 
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it is very often necessary for the converter to maintain 
finished goods prices because of the inflexibility of price 
ranges about which I will speak later and which prohibits 
the converter taking proper advantage of the advances in 
the grey markets. 


Sound Merchandising Needed 


Sound merchandising, by the manufacturer and conver- 
ter, is what the industry needs, and sound merchandising 
is bound to bring all parties interested a reasonable profit. 

Remember this—our proper function is to give to the 
consumer at all times the best possible product at the 
lowest possible price—to constantly improve our product 
in quality, in styling and in every possible way, and to 
endeavor by refinements in production to sell at lower 
and lower prices. We can only hope to continue .to exist 
if we perform in this manner. 


Why not take a lesson from some of our major success- 
ful industries such as automobile, refrigerator, radio, etc.? 
They practice what I have just preached. Their lines 
open at a price based on the lowest possible cost and are 
maintained constantly throughout a season or during the 
life of a_given model. These industries live without ridic- 
ulous ups and downs in their price structures because 
they are past master in the art of creating romance in 
selling. They consistently give more for the money. 

Since 1930 there has come up in retailing the set and 
inflexible price range. Every fabric we sell is designed to 
fit into a given price. We sell at a certain price, for ex- 
ample, to allow a manufacturer to price garments at 
wholesale at proper levels so that they might be retailed 
at a dollar, or we sell at a price which permits the chain 
store, mail order house or retailer to sell, for instance, at 
15c a yard over the retail counter. 


There are definite limits in our price structure. Imme- 
diately a cloth goes up about that limit, its sale stops 
dead. I might also say that very often cloths are sold at 
prices lower than need be, and the industry achieves noth- 
ing therefrom. | 


Mill Men Should Contact Converters 


There are so few among you who are aware of this - 
structural part of this industry. Might I suggest to you 
mill men that you personally become better acquainted 
with your major distributors, the converters—that you 
gain for yourselves a much more concrete knowledge of 
the problems that exist in our business. Surely you cannot 


_lose—you can only gain from such contact. You will 


accumulate knowledge and that never hurt any man. In- 
cidentally, it is my personal observation during the past 
five years that the most successful among you are those 
who have been cultivating that personal contact. 


You should learn, for example, how we have to judge 
what type of cloth will be saleable six months from now, 
what type of styling may be wanted, besides all the other 
problems with which we have to deal. 

Now let me show you how the converter studies the 
needs of his customers, to what lengths he goes in his 
modest way to create an appetite for your and his prod- 
uct. A group of young ladies will walk among you. They 
will show you greige samples of fabrics as they come off 


(Continued. on Page 44) 
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Erecting, Overhauling 


and Fixing Looms 


By Frank D. Herring 


Following is the eleventh chapter of a series of articles 
on loom fixing and loom maintenance by a practical mull 


‘man. Accompanied by illustrations of all portions of a 


loom, this series will go into minute detail explaining the 
various motions and their settings, timings, repairs, etc. 


Setting the Shuttle Feeler and Thread Cutter. 


Shown in Figure 34 is the old type shuttle feeler and 
thread cutter, also the battery assembly, or the bobbin 
transferring mechanism. Turn the lay to extreme front 
center position with the bunter in contact with the latch 
finger, and the transferrer down in transferring position, 
adjust the set screw in latch stand to obtain the desired 
setting on the transfer hammer in relation to the bobbin 
in the shuttle. 

Turn the lay back to bottom center position, with the 
shuttle feeler up, indicating a transfer, as shown in Figure 
34, and adjust the shuttle feeler bracket, or stand, to ob- 
tain the following results: the bottom of the shuttle feeler, 
I1—Figure 34, to clear the lay end plate about 1/16 of an 
inch, the bunter to strike the filling knife heel, 3—-Figure 
34, about 5/16 of an inch before the bunter contacts the 
latch finger. The shuttle feeler should set in close enough 
to the mouth of the shuttle box so that with the point of 
the shuttle out against side of feeler three rings of the 
bobbin will be caught in the shuttle spring when bobbin 
is transferred. | 

When the feeler drops back into resting position, there 
should be at least ' of an inch clearance between point, 
Or tip end, of shuttle feeler and the shuttle when the 
shuttle is pulled about halfway out of the shuttle box. 
Adjust the feeler finger so that the shuttle feeler will 
have about 4 of an inch play up and down in the slot in 
the shuttle feeler bracket when the shuttle feeler is in rest 
position. 


Setting the Stafford Thread Cutter With Double Trip 
Knife Closer 


The following instructions are good for the angular 
type cutter only with the double trip knife closer: As 
some old model looms are now being equipped with the 
Stafford thread cutters to replace the old type cutters, I 
will give the necessary instructions to cover this entire 
procedure. 

In Figure 35 is shown the latest improved angular type 
Stafford thread cutter with the double trip knife closing 
device. To apply proceed as follows: first remove the old 
transferrer stud and all parts attached thereto. Remove 


the old shuttle feeler bracket, or stand, and all parts at- 
tached thereto. Remove the old front box plate, the 
bunter and the small end disc. Apply the parts for the 
new cutter by bolting the new bunter on the lay so that 


the bunter will rest on both the lay and the iron lay end 


without causing any strain on the bunter. Apply the new 
front box plate and get the shuttle boxed and running in 
the loom. New shuttles for this cutter have a hole near 
the shuttle eye for the cutter to enter. 

If new shuttles are not on hand, the old shuttles can be 
used by drilling two one-half-inch holes as near each other 
as possible and trimming out with knife or chisel to make 
one hole 9/16 of an inch wide by 1 inch long. Drill the 
first hole as near the shuttle eye as possible to avoid run- 
ning into the end of the shuttle eye, and have the hole 
directly in line with the thread groove in shuttle. Fix the 


Small end dise bobbin holder 


Fig. 34 


new transferrer stud in the hopper or battery stand. As- 
semble the new latch on the old latch stand and hang 
these on the new transferrer. Set the transferrer on the 
stud, using the old transferrer spring, collar and cotter 
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Bobbin guide ~] 
Latch stang 
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pin, and wind up the transferrer spring in the usual way. 
If the feed pawl does not hold the bobbin disc in proper 
place, file the nub on the transferrer until it does. 
Before applying any more parts, set the loom with the 
shuttle boxed on the battery side, having a bobbin in the 
shuttle, but no bobbin in the battery. Lift up the latch, 
which is hung on the transferrer, so that it will engage 
' the bunter, turn the lay to extreme front center, and note 


the position of the transferrer in relation to the bobbin in 


a 


Showing Knife Closed by Upper Trip 
Fig. 35 


the shuttle. Then adjust the latch finger where experience 
shows that it should be set for proper transferring. Apply 
the new shuttle feeler, move the lay forward until the 
bunter engages the latch finger and apply the brakes. 
Loosen the shuttle feeler bracket bolts, also the latch de- 
pressor cap screw, and with the shuttle feeler held over 
the lay against the stop on shuttle feeler bracket, move 
the bracket on the loom side until the shuttle feeler is 3 
of an inch from the polished surface on the back box plate 
and has % of an inch clearance over the front corner of 
the lay end plate, as shown in Figure 36. Tighten the 
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latch depressor cap screw and shuttle feeler bracket bolts. 
Push the shuttle out of the box 3/16 of an inch so that 
the shuttle spur, or point, overlaps the shuttle feeler tip, 
shown in Figure 36, moving the shuttlé feeler to revoke 
transfer. 

There should now be a clearance of 3/16 of an inch 
between the latch finger and the bunter for transferrer 
protection. File the spring hook if it interferes with the 
shuttle feeler. (On late model looms this spring hook can 
be drawn back through an adjustment on the shuttle 
feeler finger.) Put the filling slide lever, By 6332 on E 
model looms, By 6333 on X models, on transferrer stud, 
having the end with a slot for adjustable stud towards 
the loom side. By means of a double end spring this stud, 
which is to be left slightly loosened until later, is con- 
nected with the stud on the latch depressor. | 

There is also assembled on the lever an adjustable end 
casting, By 4799 on E models, By 5729 on X models, 
which acts as the arm to move the knife into cutting posi- 


Starting rod 
Finger justi 


“Starting ¢ 


| 


Feeier finger’ 


Starting sod spring hook 


Starting rod 


Starting rod apr 
~ Lling can 
Fig. 34-B 


tion. Put the filling carrier bracket, By 5494, on the 
transferrer stud. This bracket should have assembled on 
it the filling knife carrier slide, By 4443, and the trip — 
bracket, By 6053. 

Place the filling knife carrier, with the cutter parts 
assembled on it, in the carrier slide. Set the knife, by 
adjustment of By 4443 if necessary, so that open jaws of 
the knife will be central on running thread in the thread 
groove in the shuttle. Set By 5494 laterally on transferrer 
stud so that knife will pass into the hole in the shuttle, 
allowing for such shuttle rebound as is possible within the 
limits of protection. Tighten the set screw in By 5494, 
loosen the bolt that holds the slide lever end to slide lever 
and press the end against the knife carrier with the stud 
of the carrier through the slot in the end. Tighten the 
bolt. The stud should move freely in the slot so that 
operation of the lever will carry the knife towards the 
lay. Draw the lay forward and push the knife through 
the box plate and into the hole in the shuttle. 

With the points of the knife flush with the inside of the 
front wall of the shuttle, set the adjusting screw in the 
filling knife carrier to act as a stop against the front box 
plate. Set the lay so that the bunter is % of an inch from 
the raised latch finger and push the knife stop against the 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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Preparedness — Make Ready 
for the Future. Our Nation is 
Spending Billions for it, and most 
of us would Feel Safer if we had 


Started the Spending Sooner. 


Modern Industry believes in Preparedness. The Automobile 
Companies begin Work on Newer Models as soon as the Year's 
New Model has been put on the Market. And even while 
Business is Still good they Halt. Production to put in | Machinery 
to Build Next Year's Cars. 


The Textile Industry is an Old Industry and has many traditions to discard. Young Men in 
some mills and Progressive Older Men in others believe in Preparedness. They know that e 
Looms of a Few Years Ago must be replaced by Looms of Today whenever Today's Looms |] 
are Better. 


High Speed X Series Looms Are Better Looms They 


Po Are At Least 20% Faster They Have Been 
Proved Progressive Mills Are Buying Them 


Many Who Hesitate today say: “The Cotton business is too good to curtail 


¢ ie for the installation of Even a Few New Looms.” “The Rayon business is 
ee slowing up. I’m not Sure of the Future, | can’t afford to Buy Looms.” 
Learn from the Automobile Builders «+ They Prepare for Good Business o 
They Get Good Business + They Make Money on it 


Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts _ Spartanburg C 
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Piedmont Division, Digs 
Into Wage and Hour Law 


The first part of the discussion of the Wage and Hour 
Law as it applies specifically to the operating executives 


of textile mills was published in the November 15 tssue. 


This discussion occurred at the meeting of the Piedmont 
Division of the Southern Textile Association at the Char- 
lotte Hotel, Charlotte, N. C., on October 19th. Stephen 
R. MacRae, assistant to Maj. A. L. Fletcher, Regtonal 
Director of the Wage and Hour Division, and in charge 
of the Columbia, S. C., office, made a short explanatory 
talk and then became the target for the many questions 
from the audience. The remainder of the stenographic 
report follows: 


Mr. J.: There are three terms there—administrative, 
executive and professional. Under the new ruling, where 
it says’ that one of those classes of employees shall not 
spend more than 20 per cent of his time in certain work, 
what does that mean? 


Mr. MacRae: That means that 20 per cent of his work 
cannot be of the same nature as that of the fellow who is 
not exempt. In other words, in the example I brought out 
here, the loom fixer is not exempt, and if the overseer or 
second hand fixes looms 20 per cent of his time that 
would knock him out. He cannot spend 20 per cent of his 
time doing the same work as non-exempt employees do: 
if he does that it would knock him out of his definition as 
an executive. 

You know we have the classification of outside sales- 


men, too. Some companies have truck drivers, for in-. 


stance, who drive a truck and also sell beer, bread, and 
other things. Some concerns tried to put such a man in as 
an Outside salesman, which exempted him. But he spent 
more than 20 per cent of his time driving the truck, so he 
was not really exempt. 


Mr. D.. Wf a battery hand came- back after hours and 
helped the loom fixer, whom he knew, to fix looms, and 
the loom fixer did not go away but stayed there and in- 
structed him, would that be a violation if the battery hand 
were not paid for that time? 

Mr. MacRae: Under the present ruling, the way it 


stands now, it would be, because that loom produces goods 
for commerce. 


Mr. K.: May 1 ask you what the ruling would be in 


regard to the traveling time of a professional man, for in- 
stance, a young engineer traveling from mill to mill? 

Mr. MacRae: Rule 13 covers that very definitely. In 
other words, if he is a professional, traveling from mill to 
mill, he would not be bothered with overtime anvway. A 


. professional man would be exempt as to hours, The inter- 


pretation of Bulletin 13 is very clear, 


Mr. K.: | understand that an engineer would be classi- 
fied as a professional man, but suppose he is making less 
than $200? Then what about his traveling time? 

Mr. MacRae: His traveling time would be considered 
part of his working time. 7 | 

Mr. D.: 1 did not know it had to be $200. 


Mr. MacRae: 1 don’t know. I cannot remember all 
those things. If I had the book I could look it up. 


Mr. I.: We have in our industry many graduates of 


textile colleges. Suppose one of those young men should 


come in as an assistant superintendent but he has not 
reached the degree of efficiency where he is worth $200 a 
month. He has his degree from the textile college, and 
his situation is very much like that of a young doctor 
serving his interneship; he is serving his time and getting 
his experience. What is the ruling in regard to such men? 


Mr. MacRae: 1 do not think there is any stipulation 
there as to the weekly wage of a professional man. 


Mr. A.: The bulletin says that the ruling does not 
mean that they must be paid $200 a month. If they are 
paid less than $30 a week they have to be paid overtime? 


Mr. MacRae: Yes, sir. 
Mr. A.: What about piece work? 


Mr. MacRae: You have to guarantee him at least 30 
cents an hour. 


Mr. B.: Suppose a worker works at piece rates for 40 
hours in a week and does not do any cleaning work on 
his machine, but all production work, and then for an- 
Other ten hours you put him half on production work and 
half on cleaning the machine. Or suppose in the normal 
operation of machinery the last day has to be spent in 
cleaning up, which is the normal operation of that ma- 
chine. Is his pay for overtime to be based on the hourly 
rate derived from his total production or, because of the 
change in his work on the last day, is his overtime rate to 
be based on his higher hourly rate derived from his higher 
production during the first 40 hours? 


Mr. MacRae: lf he changed his duty you take the 
number of hours he made on that day and pay him at the 
higher rate. 


Mr. B.: Suppose on the first four days he does an 


hour’s cleaning each day, but on.the last day he did not 
have any cleaning at all? 


Mr. MacRae: All we can say is that he has to be paid 
the minimum, but you do not know what he is going to 
make. At the end of the week he has to be paid for his 
overtime at one and one-half his regular hourly rate, If 
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‘Beeg is the strongest medium of appeal 


to the consuming public. Long ago, 
progressive textile manufacturers envi- 
sioned the broad possibilities afforded by 
color in stimulating sales, but its full value 
was not realized until the invention of vat 
dyes. They gave the processor a rich, new 
material, and the consumer color quality 
hitherto unobtainable. The advent of large- 
scale production of vat colors in America 
by Du Pont and other manufacturers early 
in 1920 filled a definite need. As a conse- 
quence, more dyed and printed fabrics are 
colored Ww ith vat dyes than ever before. In 
1939, the consumption of vat colors in the 
United States reached an all-time high. 


Improved technique in the manufacture 
and application of vat colors greatly aided 
the production of fast-dyed lines of mer- 
chandise. Industry recognized their merits. 


\ number of manufacturers hdve built a 
national business solely on the basis of 


color fastness. Many of the most widely 
advertised and heaviest selling textile lines 
stress color quality, and department stores 
are giving fast-colored merchandise a big 
play. Trade-marked lines of vat-dyed fab- 
rics are available throughout the country. 


The establishment of color quality has 
been so subtle and unobtrusive that the 
presence of fastness in many articles is 
taken for granted. The shirting industry is 
an outstanding example. Twenty years ago 


the ratio of white versus colored shirts was 
three to one. This year it is estimated that 
over 50% will carry color in one form or 
another—evidence that tlie public responds 
to color if it is fast. 

The United States Government empha- 
sizes color permanence by specifying vat 
dyes for major types of uniform cloths—a 
far cry from 1917, when sulfur dyes were 
about the best available. The use of vat 
colors has resulted in better-looking uni- 
forms possessing exceptional fastness to 


‘service requirements. 


There exists a wide field for the exploita- 
tion of vat colors in men’s sportswear fab- 
rics. The coming year should see a much 
broader use of vat colors in many diversi- 
fied lines. The continued acceptance of 
colored merchandise is based upon con- 
sumer satisfaction. Serviceability is highly 
important and the colors are expected to 
last. They should not fade, wash out, run 
or rub off. 

In this vital retention of original color 
quality, vat dyes stand alone. They are un- 
excelled in fastness, and no other class of 
dyes will give comparable service. 

As a result of intensive dye research 
based upon 138 years of chemical experi- 
ence, Du Pont offers the American textile 
industry a wide range of quality dyes 
capable of meeting this growing demand 
for fast color. 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
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he works 40 hours and makes $20 it is all right. But when 
he gets into overtime you have to get the hourly rate in 
order to pay him time and a half for overtime.. 


Expressed At Hour Rates for Overtime 


Mr. L.: Do time and one-half time piece workers have 
to be stated on the payroll at rates per hour? 


Mr. MacRae: Yes, because you arrive at the hour! 
rate by taking the number of hours they work a week and 
dividing it into what they draw. If they work 40 hours a 
week and draw $20, the hourly rate is 50 cents. 


Mr. L.: You just eliminate the piece-work rate and put 
in the hourly rate instead? 


Mr. MacRae: Yes, sir. The piece-work rate does not 
mean anything. Where the mill does not keep the hourly 
rate we have to go into the production records, which 
costs considerable. 


Mr. L.: Is it necessary to show on the pay envelope the 
hourly earnings rather than the piece-work rate? 


Mr. MacRae: Yes. You have to determine the hourly 
rate in order to get the amount he has made for overtime. 


Mr. M.: It seems to me the overtime rate should be 
based on the first 40 hours. 


Mr. MacRae: That would be very unfair, because he 


does his very finest work in the first 40 hours. To derive 


his hourly rate for the first 40 hours would give him a — 


higher rate. Of course, the hourly rate would be based 
upon the number of hours he worked and the amount he 
drew, regardless of whether he did piece work, contract 
work, or something else. 


Mr. N.: Tf you are working on Government orders, do 
I understand that you have to observe the 8-hour day— 
that you cannot work a hand over eight hours a day? 


Mr. MacRae: That is the Walsh-Healey Act. If you 
have a Government contract of more than a certain 
amount you come under the Walsh-Healey Act. You 
have to pay a minimum wage and have to pay straight 
time for 40 hours and time and one-half for all time over 
40 hours. 


A Member: You have to pay time and one-half for any 
time he makes over 8 hours in one day. 


Mr. N.:, Suppose a man worked five hours or ten hours 
overtime, how should it be shown on the payroll? Do 
you make him up with 40 hours at 40 cents, say, and 5 or 
10 hours at 60 cents? 


Mr. MacRae: Yes, that is right. Have different col- 
umns for those. 


Mr. O.: 1 should like to clear up a little further some- 
thing about the second-hand discussion we had a few 
minutes ago, as to who is exempt and who is not. In 
other words, I understand that if a second hand devotes 
more than 20 per cent of his time to productive work, or 
if he works as a loom fixer, that eliminates him from any 
exemption? 


Mr. MacRae: That is right. 


Second Hand Exemptions 


Mr. O.: Are there any other things that might elimi- 
nate that man from exemption? 
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Mr. MacRae: Well, if he does not have charge of a 
department that would eliminate him. In other words, if 
you have a foreman there and he has three second hands 
who do nothing but carry out his instructions in that de- 
partment, they have charge of no department; in other 
words, they are assistants to the foreman. That would 
eliminate them. But I have had cases in which the second 
hand was in charge of the department; in other words, 
the foreman worked eight hours and the second hands 
had charge for the other two shifts. 


Mr. O.: In some mills we have a foreman and have a 
second hand for each shift, the first, second, and third 
shifts. The foreman is in charge of the whole thing; he is 
really more like a superintendent. | 


Mr. MacRae: In that case the second hand would not 
spend more than 20 per cent of his time in doing work of 
the same nature as that done by non-exempt employees? 

Mr. O.:. No, Sir. 


Mr. P.: Would the term “administrative” apply to of- 
fice managers, bookkeepers, accountants, etc.? 


Mr. MacRae: If they make $200 a month. The office 
manager has charge of the office, and that is a department 
of the organization. . 


Mr. P.: Would he be regarded as an administrative 
employee? . 


Mr. MacRae: Yes, if he makes $200 a month. We had 


one case where the secretary to the manager made $250 a 


month. She would have to be paid time and one-half for 
all overtime over 42 hours. That new ruling-as to admin- 
istrative assistants will take care of that. 


Mr. R.: Suppose a second hand has full charge of the 
room in which he works, with power to-hire and fire, and 
that he does not do any kind of work such as loom fixing 
for as much as 20 per cent of his time, would he be ex- 
empt? 

Mr. MacRae: Yes, sir. 


Mr. R.: Suppose a loom fixer working for the second 
hand had a complicated problem on his loom and called 
for the advice and help of the second hand. Would that 
be counted in the 20 per cent of his time? 


Mr. MacRae: No. He is then acting in an advisory 
capacity. 


A Member: What are the deductions, besides the $30 
a week? 


Mr. MacRae: House rent; store accounts; coal. Any 
deductions the company makes a profit on. 


Mr. B.: Most mills buy their coal and sell it to em- 
ployees at a price much lower than they could buy it for 
themselves and the mill does not make a profit on it. 
Would that still be a deduction? 


Mr. MacRae: No. 
Mr. B.: It would be if the mill makes a profit on it? 
Mr. MacRae: Yes, sir. They have to make a profit on 


it for it to be counted a deduction. 


Master Mechanic Exemptions 


Mr. S.: In a mill where the master mechanic works 
week and having authority over. those fellows, actually 
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hiring and firing them, and working with them all the 
time, is the master mechanic exempt? 


Mr. MacRae: He is if he does not spend more than 20 
per cent of his time in doing the same work as they do. 
He would be regarded as a working foreman. 


Mr. B.:. That is not productive work. The master me- 
chanic has nothing to do with the actual producing of any 
of the goods that go out of the mill. 


Mr. MacRae: That is not necessary. He does the same 
work—identically the same work—as the non-exempt em- 
ployee, and if he spends 20 per cent of his time in doing 
that then he is not exempt. 


Mr. B.: If he makes $200 a month he would be ex- 
empt? 


Mr. MacRae: Not necessarily, because he is not an 
administrative employee. 


Mr. C.: Suppose you have a master mechanic getting 
over $200 a month and the mill is broken down and 600 
people are out of work and he has all his men at work and 
goes in there and works himself, turning a lathe or some- 
thing like that? That is an emergency. | 

Mr. MacRae: 1 do not think I would get terribly dis- 
turbed about that. That does not often happen, does it? 

Mr.C.: No, but I have seen it happen. 


Mr. MacRae: | think the common-sense administration 
of this act has to be taken into consideration. When a 
situation like that happens once in six months or four 
months and a fellow works more than 20 per cent of his 
time we are not going to be very disturbed about it. 


Mr. C.: In North Carolina we have what is known as 


vocational training. If some of the weavers go back into} 


the mill Saturday morning and take training at the loom, 
by the instructor, is that taken into account? 


Mr. MacRae: No. That is instruction. The Adminis- 
trator said that would be permissible when they go back 
voluntarily for instruction or training. 


Mr. C.: But you said if they are not producing. 


Mr. MacRae: That is right. They are not producing 
goods then. 


Mr. T.: In the case of a truck driver, if he drives out 
of the State say once once or twice a week would he come 
under the ICC or the State law? 


Mr. MacRae: He comes under the ICC, and the only 
provision of the Wage and Hour Law that he would come 
under is that he would have to be paid at least the mini- 
mum wage. Overtime would not be considered. If he goes 
to a railhead once a week, or to a postoffice or express 
station, or goes from a railhead or express office to a 
warehouse, he would come under the jurisdiction of the 


Mr. T.: That is if he just goes to the express office or 
depot? | 


Mr. MacRae: Or across State lines—its puts him in 
the category of interstate commerce. That is for the truck 
driver only. The other emloyees are, naturally, covered 
by all the provisions. 
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taught us the importance of strict attention 
to every detail—no matter how small or 
seemingly insignificant. 


In making TERMACO cardroom bobbins, 
spools, etc., thoroughness is the keynote. From 
the careful selection of the high grade rock 
maple used to the final inspection, every 
operation is closely supervised, to insure your 
complete satisfaction. 


Specify TERMACO on your next order, and be 
assured of the extreme care and thoroughness 
that has made TERMACO products the first 
choice of Southern mills. 
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Years of experience in the textile industry has 
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HE Carding and Spinning Section of the South Car- 
oT da Division of the Southern Textile Association 
met in the new textile building at Clemson College 
on the morning of October 12th, with about 150 operating 


executives of South Carolina’s textile mills present. A 


large portion of the time allotted for the*meeting was 
spent in discussion of national defense and the part that 
the textile industry can play in the program. 

A stenographic report of the meeting follows, with W. 
T. Morton, of Union, S. C., general chairman of the divi- 
sion; presiding: : 


Chairman W. T. Morton: We are mighty proud to 
have the President of our entire organization with us. 
Please stand, Mr. Lockman. (Mr. Frank D. Lockman, 
superintendent of the Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. C., 
and president of the Southern Textile Association, stood, 
and was. recognized, 

We have David Clark of Textile Bulletin with us also, 
and shall ask him to please stand. (Mr. Clark stood, and 
was recognized. ) 

[ shall ask Dean Willis at this time to introduce the 
president of Clemson College. 


Dean Willis: 1 am glad to have the privilege to present 
to you our new president. He doesn’t know very much 
about textiles but knows the production end of cotton. It 
is a pleasure to have Dr. Poole here and he will give us a 
few words of welcome: We are glad to have Dr. Frank 
Poole, president of Clemson College. (Applause.) 


Dr. Poole: \t gives me great pleasure on behalf of the 
student body and the faculty to welcome you to Clemson. 
Mr. Willis said that I didn’t know much about textiles. 
Perhaps twenty or thirty years ago that would have been 
a true statement; but today manufacturing of cotton 
goods starts back in the field because what the field man 
has to give you in the way of quality production makes it 
possible for you to produce satisfactory products later on. 
We are interested in research. We want to solve your 
problems for you. This institution has two objectives in 
the textile field; to educate young men to go out as teach- 
ers and workers and also to help solve problems of indus- 
try and to develop the resources of this area. This re- 
search is not like the definition that I recently heard, that 
research was someone digging into a lot of old books 
which no one had ever read to get material for writing a 
new book which no one would ever read. Come back to 
Clemson often, use our faculty as much as you can and 
also use this fine building which we have here today. 
Again, I welcome you most heartily. (Applause.) 

Chairman Morton: As you all know, this country is on 
what is known as the greatest peace time defense progrm 
in all history. We don’t know one day what is going to 
happen the next; but I will say that I hope and trust that 
our men in Washington will be able to. stand. with soft 


National Defense 


spoken words but with a good big stick in their hands. I 
have asked the Chairman of the Defense Program of the 
State of South Carolina to address this body of men on 
the defense program, the Honorable Heywood Mahon, of 
Greenville, S. C. (Applause. ) 


Address By Mahon 


Heywood Mahon, Chairman of the Defense Program of 


‘the State of South Carolina: The most important thing 


first, and that is that I hope every man here this morning 
got down on his’ knees and thanked Almighty God that 
he is an American citizen. If you didn’t,-do it tonight. I 
think that we, in America, the one nation that is still 
free, where men and women can do and think as they 
please as long as they don’t try to overthrow the Govern- 
ment and do not harm their fellow man,.is one of the few 
nations, if not the only one, where men are still free. Let 
us pray to God that we may preserve this peace and that 
we still live in America. So far we are taking no part in 
this conflict that has set the world on fire; and which has 
come about by the greediness of one single individual. 
Think of the hundreds of thousands of men being killed, 
wounded, women and children made homeless, millions of 
people to go through the winter starving, billions of dol- 
lars being spent for armament with which one man can 
kill his fellow man; all because of the selfishness of one 
single individual who is trying to rule the world and who 
has, so far, found many millions of men who are willing 
to do what he tells them to do. | 

National Defense has been my hobby for about 22 
years. For the first time in my life I am able to stand up 
and say, “I told you so,” and crow a little bit. I am not 
bragging, I am sticking to the facts. I have been preach- 
ing defense ever since the World’ War. Not because I 
wanted it but because we did not want war. An adequate 
national defense is the best means of preventing war and 
preserving peace. That is not an original statement— 
George Washington, the father of our country, first said 
that, and many have said it since then. For years and 
years I was laughed at because I said this nation should 
begin to prepare itself, against the day when war might 
come, in an effort to prevent war. Two years ago I was 
ridiculed up and down an entire district in a political 
campaign because | was a member of a military affairs 
committee and preached the doctrine of national defense. 
Still saying, “I told you so,’ three years ago next month, 
I took a trip to Porto Rico and Panama as a member of 
the Defense Advisory Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in an unofficial capacity, representing the As- 
sistant Secretary of War, and made a personal inspection 
of our defenses in Porto Rico and Panama and came back 
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and told our findings to various groups. And | said this, 
there are three nations of the world that are ganging up| 
on our nation, with the idea of giving trouble some day— | 
Germany, Italy and Japan; Japan to worry us in the 
Pacific and Germany and Italy to take care of Great | 
Britain in the Atlantic wan a idea that they would. 
come over here. They said, ‘““You don’t mean that they. 
can bring bombing planes from Europe or Asia here to | 
bomb Porto Rica or the Panama Canal? No, I don't say 
that. It can’t be done yet.” ““Have you ever heard of such 
a thing as airplane bases in the Atlantic and Pacific?” 
“Do you realize,” I said, “that the western bulge of Africa | 
is very close to the eastern bulge of South America?” | 
Bombers might get bases in the Atlantic and Pacific. | 
Dakar might make a fine base for some enemy to destroy | 
our Panama Canal, and Dakar, on the west coast of Africa | 
has been much in the news recently as having been suc- 
cessfully defended against the British and French by the 
soldiers of the Nazi-dominated Vichy government. : 

I am not an alarmist—TI think Great Britain is going to) 
hold out and will eventually be successful but they are 
going to have a hard time. If they don't hold out and 
‘Great Britain is conquered and England goes down, we 
will be in a bad way. Japan is going to tantalize us in the 
Pacific and even now Japan is trying to get us involved to 
the extent we will keep our entire navy in the Pacific so 
we cannot go to Great Britain in their hour of greatest 
need. Japan is an ally of Germany and Italy. We are 
wisely defending ourselves today. : 

What is National Defense? A man doesn't have to 
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put on a uniform and go to the front line trenches; for | 
this defense means having every man, woman, boy and | 
girl in the country doing his or her part; and I am glad | 


you asked me to talk about National Defense and the | 
The present elaborate defense | 


program of the government called to their assistance a| 


part you can take in it. 


national council (six members of the cabinet, an advisory | 
. . . 
commission) and wisely selected men regardless of polli- | 


tics, party lines, etc., 
who could do the job. 


with only one consideration, men 
They knew that we needed to go 


on a large production basis and whom did he call in to| 
the best equipped man) 


take charge of that commission 
for mass production methods in the entire country, Mr. 


W. 5S. Knudson, head of the General Motors Corp. 
his aid, the President and his associates called other men 


of equal importance from various branches of industry. 
They sat there in Washington, serving without compen- 
sation, 
adequately prepared. This commission suggested to the} 
Governor. of each State that there be organized in each | 
State a State National Defense Council. One of the first 


acts of the new Governor of South Carolina was to or- | 


ganize the South Carolina Council for National Defense. 
The chairman is William P. Jacobs, head of the Print 
Cloth Group, executive vice-president of the South Caro- 


lina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, and president of | 


Presbyterian College, a very able man; J. E 


giving all of their time so that this nation will be | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Sirrine, one | 


of the most eminent engineers in the South is on this! 


counci| and Mr. Edwards of Columbia. 


Because of the. 


lact that I have had some experience in Washington and | 


had some military experience, they asked me to become 


director of that council. It is our duty to make available 
at all times to the National Advisory Commission infor- | 
mation concerning the resources of South 
on the other hand, 


Carolina: and. 


to try to get for the State of South 
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wets out instantly! 


Among the many advantages of the 
New Nopco D L N over other wetting 
out agents is its quick action even at 
lowest concentrations. Check this im- 
posing list for answers to your wetting 
out problems. 


1. Wets out in less than a second according to 
Draves Test. 


: Wets out in solutions as low as 1%. 


3, Nopco D L N can be blended with all types of 
vegetable oils. 


4. Excellent results to be had with Cotton, Rayon, 
Acetate and Rayon-Acetate mixtures. 


5. Exceptional re-wetting out properties applic able 
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Carolinas as much as we can for our own permanent wel- 
fare of those things that are to come to the various States 
in our great national defense program; so that we do our 
part and get our part in this great program. We have 
established an office in Columbia; I go to Washington 
once, a week and Columbia once a week and spend the 
rest of the time going over the State. Our council does 
not deal with military man power; we have nothing to do 
with the draft. That is another group under the chair- 
manship of Holmes B. Springs. 

Where can you come in? In looking over this group | 
notice that most of you here are beyond the draft age. 
In view of this fact, even if we offer our services, they 
won’t take us. One old-timer came to me the other day 
and said, “Get me back into the service; I want to do my 
bit.’ And I said, “You have a few gray hairs in your 
head, like I have, and they won’t take you.” They want 
young men, with more pep. So, what can you do? Well, 
the best thing you can do is to do the job you are doing, 
_the best that you can. 

One of the most important things that the National 
Defense Council in Washington is trying to do is to see 
that ordinary things go along normally at the same time 
that we are expanding and building all the various and 
unusual requirements of our National Defense Program. 
[f they should come to the mill where Mr. Morton works, 
for example, and say, ‘““We want you to manufacture some 
straps for gas masks under our defense program;’’ and 
Mr. Morton at the time happened to be manufacturing 
shirting cloth, they would have to do something, because 
men are still going to wear shirts. So they are trying to 
organize so that normal things can be carried on. 

In the last World War, we had an awful time getting 
sugar and coal; industry had a hard time getting people 
to work. This time they are laying out a plan so that 
normal industry can go along despite the fact that we 
are spending millions of dollars to bring business to the 
front to arm the nation. You don’t have to be at the war 
front to take a part in the National Defense. 

If any man hates a slacker I do. In the military service 
of your nation, don’t give us an excuse that you are need- 
ed in another industry. Don’t decide that for yourselves; 
let someone above you in this great organization decide 
that. | 

The time has come, my friends, when we must have a 
revival of old-fashioned patriotism in this country, when 
each man, woman, boy and girl can say, “‘Here am I, take 
me.’’ Ninety per cent of our people are just as loyal as 
they can be but a small percentage is not loyal and we 
ought to make them so! (Applause.) 

Some army men have been in various parts of our State 
in the last few days making a survey, with a possibility of 
selecting places to establish camps, etc., and since those 
army men have appeared, everybody is saying, “Is the 
Government going to buy some land?” An influential 
man, with plenty of money, called me over the telephone 
the other day and said, “Tell me confidentially, are they 
going to build something around certain territory?’ And 
I said, “I don’t know.” And this man said, “If they are, 
I would like to buy up some land and sell it to the Gov- 
ernment at a big profit.” 

And I said, “The city jail is down by the court house, 
and that is where you ought to be.”’ A man who will take 
advantage of this great government at a time like this for 
a few paltry dollars ought to be in jail! (Applause.) 
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What you can do is to do your part, whatever it may 
be, willingly, and get others to do their part whatever it 
may be. I like to think of that great South Carolinian in 
his part in the last war, Mr. Bernard Baruch, one of the 
big men of Wall Street. When Mr. Baruch was called into 
the service, they asked him what salary will you take? 
“Will you pay me.a dollar a year?” he asked. He. took 
the job and sent his secretary out to find a suite of offices, 
and his secretary came back and said that every office 
was taken and that he couldn’t get an office. Mr. Baruch 
said, “Get the top floor and if you can’t get it any other 
way, buy the building and I will pay for it.” He did buy 
the building. That is the way to do things. He thought 
that was his part, and he did it. 

Let’s decide what democracy is and let’s practice and 
preserve it. I was overseas during the last World War 
and offered my all, thinking I was going to make the 
world safe for democracy. Won’t have time to go into it 
now—but democracy in a broad sense is letting the people 
rule. Let’s live up. to it. We have a representative form 
of government, at least in theory, and let’s all register 
and do more. We have a God-given right and a nation- 
given right and legal right in this nation to vote for 
whomsoever we please and yet we have to have a Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, or some other fine organization, 
to go out and beg people to enroll and vote and to vote 
for the right kind of men and yet I-say to you, this is 
probably the one nation in all the world today that still 
has that right. One great right and some of us pick it up 
and throw it in the waste basket and pay no attention to 
it. 

I am going to suggest this—somebody ask a question 
on any phase of national defense you are interested in, 
and I shall try to answer it. Our National Congress sat 
in Washington and debated for two or three months 
whether or not we would have a conscription bill, every 
man knew we would have it before they went there. They 


sat there and argued while the world was on fire and they 


finally got it away from the politicians and we are going 
to have some national defense. | 

They have appropriated money, let contracts. But did 
you know it takes five years to build one battleship; three 
years to.build one destroyer. We talk about tanks but 
our military men, our soldiers, are using wheelbarrows for 
imaginary tanks in training camps and had to do it this 
summer ,on maneuvers. 


Question: Mr. Mahon, how many aliens are employed 
in the Panama Canal? 

Mr. Mahon: Too,many. There shouldn't be one single 
alien employed down there. Mr. Kaltenborn does not 
agree with that, but that’s beside the point. It is esti- 
mated by reliable sources that there are thirty-five hun- 
dred aliens employed down there. When I was in Panama 
making an inspection, I had pointed out to me men work- 
ing and drawing pay from the United States Government 
who were known to be spies for three foreign govern- 
ments. Of course, the idea was they kept them working so 
they could watch them. I don’t think any aliens should 
be drawing pay from the United States in the most vital 
spot! (Applause.) There are six or twelve million Amer- 
ican citizens out of work—I think they should give the 
jobs to them and not to some damned foreigner! (Ap- 
plause. ) 

(Continued in next 1ssue) 
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HE new offices, laboratories and warehouse of the 
§ ever Dyestuff Corp., located at 2459 Wilkinson 

Boulevard, in Charlotte, N. C., are just about the 
ultimate in modern building construction for both utility 
and beauty. Designed to take care of the company’s needs 
for years to come, the builders took advantage of practi- 
cally all of the improvements and innovations of building 
construction that have been introduced in recent years. 


Concrete, steel, glass brick and brick form the major 
part of the building, augmented by green terrazo floors in 
the offices and laboratories, fluorescent lightings, air con- 
ditioning, inter-departmental telephone and pneumatic 
tube connections, large plate glass Northern lighting ex- 
posure for color matching in the laboratory, a large load- 
ing platform for trucks, and a spur track for rail ship- 
ments. 


The. second floor, shown in the architect's drawing 
above, houses the offices of the manager, B. Anderson 
Stigen, left hand illustration below, the office of his assist- 
ant, the general office, center below, the assembly room 
for salesmen, right below, the laboratory, as shown on 
next page, and lounging and rest rooms for employees. 

The laboratory, which after all is about the most im- 
portant part of a dyestuff concern, is equipped throughout 
with stainless steel fixtures and machines of the most mod- 
ern design, together with large windows and fluorescent 
lighting. .For color matching there is a large expanse of 
plate glass with a Northern exposure. 


Included in the equipment of the laboratory is a one- 
pound package dyeing machine, a five-pound raw stock 
dyeing machine, a printing machine, a padding machine, 


General Dyestuff Corporation Moves 


Into Handsome New Building 


a miniature woolen card for blending raw stock dyed 
fibers, a paddle type hosiery dyeing machine, Laundry- 
ometer, Fadeometer, a large electric dry box, a cold air 
dry box, and the usual auxiliary work benches, etc. Also 
there is a dark room equipped with daylight lighting, and 
ultra-violet lighting. The ultra-violet lights are used to 
detect the presence of mineral oils on cloth, which will 
show up with a fluorescent effect under the ultra-violet 
light, and also to study the preparation of print cloths. 

On the roof, fully exposed to the action of the sun, is a 
large, glass covered testing board, where samples of dyed 
materials are exposed to the sun’s rays for definite periods 
to determine their resistance to fading under actual condi- 
tions, as Opposed to tests conducted under the Fadeome- 
ter. 

In the rear of the laboratory, just showing in the illus- 
tration, is the standard room, the highly important storage 
room for sample standards of all dyestuffs shipped, kept 
as a check on the quality of all shipments. 

The staff in the laboratory consists of a number of 
hand picked young men who have been selected and 
trained by General Dyestuff. Mr. Stigen is imamensely 
proud of them, and their efficiency is indicated by the 
illustration of the laboratory. The photograph was taken 
during a busy day, with approximately five minutes spent 
by the staff straightening things out for the photo. 

Dispersed throughout the building, to be within easy 
reach of all workers, are several large capacity electric 
water coolers, and all floors have large and roomy wash 
rooms with individual lockers and showers. Accommoda- 


tions for colored workers are exactly the same as for the 
rest of the employees. 
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A rather unique arrangement of the air conditioning 
system eliminates all signs of pipes, ducts, etc., by bring- 
ing the air into the rooms through slots cut in the window 
sills. This gives the same results as the visible orifices 
ordinarily seen, but is almost entirely unnoticed without 
close inspection. 


The ground floor of the building is taken up almost 


* 


“ 
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View of the immaculate taboratory. Note the reflection from the 


many stainless steel pieces of equipment, fluorescent lighting, 
suction pipes over work benches to draw off objectionable odors 
and steam. 


entirely with warehouse space, some 26,000 square feet of ° 


it. Here also is the large and roomy loading platform to 
accommodate truck transportation. Although completely 
fireproof, the warehouse, as well as the rest of the build- 
ing, has installed in it an automatic sprinkler system for 
the protection of the contents. Orders are transmitted 
from the general office to’ the warehouse office in the 
twinkling of an eye through pneumatic tubes, one outlet 
of which may be seen in the illustration of the general 
office in the right front center, against the supporting 
column. Powdered dyestuffs are stored on the ground 
floor. 


The basement floor, with about 18,000 square feet of 


Looking across the main floor warehouse. Elevators and office, 
as well as the loading platform, are out of the scope of this 
picture on the left. 


oor space, contains the rail loading platform on the spur 
track that connects with the main line of the Southern 
Railway, and is used for the storage of the dyestuffs that 
are already in solution, pigments, etc. The open space 
showing in the view of the basement storage room is util- 
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ized for unloading space, so that a carload of dyestufts 
may be put into the warehouse immediately and distrib- 
uted to the proper section at leisure, thus preventing the 
payment of demurrage to the railways. 


Also contained on this floor is the boiler room, which 
has two very modern and highly efficient oil burning boil- 
ers. These furnish the heat for the laboratory, air condi- 
tioning system, and building. 


In the two storage warehouses there are six scales, two 
small balance scales that will measure as little as one- 
hundredth of a pound; two portable scales on wheels for 
weights up to several hundred pounds; and two large 
platform scales with capacity from one pound up to three 
thousand pounds. 


General Dyestuff Corp. is the distributor for all the 
products made by the nationally known General Aniline 
Works, with large factories at Albany, N. Y., and Gras- 
selli, N. J. The branch here is one of the several selling 
and service agencies of the General Dyestuff Corp. 
throughout the nation. This branch serves the textile and 
paper industries in ten Southern States. _ 


The local office of the company was first opened in 


Basement warehouse. The open space in the foreground is for 
rapid unloading from the spur track which is immediately to the 
left of the spot where the camera stood. 


1926, on First street: Later it was moved to a much 
larger building at 1101 South Boulevard, and now into 


new and spacious quarters. 


Mr. Stigen, manager of the Southern division, is one of 
the well-known national authorities on dyestuffs, and has 
had international experience. Born and reared in Sweden, 
he received his training as a chemist in that country and 
in England. He has been in the dyestuff business in this 
country since 1903, and is a citizen of the United States. 
When the local office wds opened in 1926 he was sent here 
to take charge, and has been in charge all during the rapid 
expansion of the company’s business in the South. 

While the landscaping to surround the building has not 
been completed as yet, the plans call for shrubbery, trees, 
and grass that will still further enhance the appearance of 
the handsome building. Additional land has been pur- 
chased in the rear of the buiding, extending to the South- 
ern Railway tracks, which will allow for future expansion 
in that direction. However, in the meantime the plans are 
to utilize this space for tennis courts for the employees. 


Ali photographs were taken by Whitsett Photo and Biueprint 
Co., Charlotte. 
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Personal News 


Booth W. Gillespie is now general manager of the Spin- 
dale Mills, Spindale, N. C. 


Robert Tipton is second hand on the third shift at the 
Jefferson (Ga:) Mills. 


Roger Milliken has been elected a director of the 
Gainesville (Ga.) Cotton Mill. 


Albert Carmen has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
the Mayfair Cotton Mills, Arcadia, 5. C. 


Harry Sullivan has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
Borden Mills, Kingsport, Tenn. 


Henry Laurens has accepted a position as overseer of 
weaving at the Borden Mills, Kingsport, Tenn. 


C. C. Roberts is now overseer of carding at the Spindale 
Mills, Spindale, N. C. 


W. M. Melton has resigned as superintendent of the 
Green River Mills, Tuxedo, N. C. 


W. H. Allen is second hand on the second shift in the 
spinning room at Jefferson (Ga.) Mills. 


Yates Smith has resigned as secretary and treasurer of © 


the Gainesville (Ga.) Cotton Mill. 


H. A. Hatch, of New York, has been elected president 
of Monarch Mills, of Union, and Lockhart, S. C., succeed- 
ing W. E. Winchester, resigned. 


A. B. Sibley, of Greenville, S. C., has been elected a 
director of the Abbeville Mills, Abbeville, S. C., succeed- 
ing W. E. Winchester, resigned. 


Dave Capehart has been promoted to second hand on 
the first shift in the spinning room at Jefferson (Ga.) 
Mills. 


C. Y. Hall, formerly with the Caroline Mills, Carroll- 
ton, Ga., is now superintendent of the Georgia Webbing 
& Tape Co., Columbus, Ga. 


W.'S. Nicholson has been appointed receiver for the 
Excelsior Mills, of Union, S. C. The mill has been closed 
for some time. 


C, E. Neisler, Jr., president of Neisler Mills, Inc., 
Kings Mountain, N. C., has been elected to the board of 
directors of the National Rayon Weavers’ Association. 


Edwin A. Quintard, assistant production manager of 
the Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., was married on No- 
vember 16th to Miss Margaret Prince, of Columbus. Mr. 
Quintard is a graduate of N. C. State College. 


J. D. Pell, manager and treasurer of the Angle Silk 
Mills, Rocky Mount, Va., has been elected to the board 
of directors of the National Rayon Weavers’ Association. 


R, E. Henry, Greenville, S. C., textile executive, has 
been elected first vice-president and a director of the 
National Rayon Weavers’ Association. 

W. W. Beall, formerly of the Opp (Ala.) Cotton Mills, 
is now overseer of twisting and winding at the Piedmont 


Cotton Mills, Egan, Ga. 


E. A. Johnston has been promoted to overseer of card- 


ing, spinning, spooling and warping at the Jefferson (Ga.) 


Mills. | 


T. P. Taylor, formerly superintendent of carding and 
spinning, has been made general superintendent of the 
Spindale Mills, Spindale, N. C. 


George M. Wright, president of the Republic Cotton 
Mills, Great Falls, S$. C., has been elected to the board of 
directors of the National Rayon Weavers’ Association. 


Marshall Stone has been elected secretary and treas- 
urer of the Gainesville (Ga.) Cotton Mills, succeeding 
Yates Smith, resigned. Mr, Stone is from New Holland, 
Ga. 


C. M. Vanstory, Jr., of Greensboro, N. C., has resigned 
as vice-president of the Security National Bank to take an 
executive post in the Greensboro headquarters of the Bur- 
lington Mills Corp. 


A. B. Sibley has been elected treasurer of the Laurens 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills. Mr. Sibley will divide his time be- 
tween the Laurens Mill and Judson Mills, of Greenville, 
5. C., where he is also treasurer. 


Robert L. Cole has been elected president of the Han- 
nah Pickett Mills, ‘Rockingham, N. C., succeeding his 
father, Wm. B. Cole, who has been made chairman of the 
board. 


D. C. Anderson, formerly assistant overseer of carding 
and spinning at the Lanett, Ala., plant of the West Point 
Mig. Co., is now superintendent of the Caroline Mills, 
Carrollton, Ga. 


Chas. A. Cannon, president of the Cannon Mills, has 
purchased, as an investment, the McKinnon Building, 
corner Of North Tryon and W. Fifth Streets, Charlotte, 


Michael H. Roberts, of Stafford Springs, Conn., for- 
merly president of the Textile Dyeing and Finishing Asso- 
ciation and Woolen and Worsted Overseers’ Association, 
has joined the staff of Ernst Bischoff Co. 
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J. H. Huff has been transferred from second hand on 
the second shift in the cardroom to second hand on the 


first shift in the same department at the Jefferson Mills, 
Jefferson, Ga. 


Hext Perry, textile mill purchasing agent, is co-chair- 
man of the Christmas Seal drive in Greenville, S. C. 
Brown Mahon, secretary of the Dunean Mill, is acting as 
a team captain. 


Robert Littlejohn has resigned as overseer of weaving 
at the Spindale Mills, Spindale, N. C., to accept a position 


as overseer of weaving at the Mayfair Cotton Mills, Ar- 
3. 


Wm. P. Jacobs, executive secretary of the Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of South Carolina, will speak at 
the annual meeting of the Greenville, S. C., Retail Mer- 
chants’ Bureau, on December 12th. 


1). W. Anderson has been elected president of the 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Gainesville, Ga., succeeding W. 


E. Winchester, resigned. Mr. Anderson's home is in Pac- 
olet, S. C. 


Talley W. Piper, of Fairfax, Ala., assistant Southern 
manager and salesman for the Hart Products Corp., has 
resigned to accept the position of employment manager 
for the Stone & Webster Engineering Corp. on the gy - 
000,000 Kankakee Ordnance Works job for the U. 
Government, near Ill. 


Porter Resigns, Pittmon New Agent At Bibb, 
Other Changes 


Bibb officials have coud that H. W. Pittman is 
the new agent at Porterdale, Ga., taking the place of J. O. 
Porter, who-has resigned. 

Other changes made effective with the transfer are the 
appointment of John S. Turner general superintendent of 
all Porterdale mills in addition to his place as head of 
Osprey Mill, with B. D. Cain, Jr., being made assistant 
superintendent of the Osprey plant. 

Mr. Pittman, who has been assistant to the president 
and superintendent of Bibb schools, will continue super- 
vision of the schools in his new position. 

In his 22 years with Bibb, Mr. Pittman has held many 
important posts, including those of general superintend- 
ent, factory manager, and personnel director. He is one 
of the best-known and most-loved of the Bibb officials, 
having been closely associated with people in all mills 
and all departments of the Bibb family. He was for 23 
years with the Central of Georgia Railroad, serving as 
agent at Macon and at Savannah before he came to Bibb. 
His two sons, H. W. Pittman, Jr.; and Joe F. Pittman, 
also are members of the Bibb family in the sales depart- 
ment and his wife has always taken an active interest in 
Bibb club and girl reserve work. 

Mr. Porter resigned his position on account of the ill 
health of his daughter. He has been with Bibb for 24 
years. His first job was that of a sweeper, and during the 
two decades he has been connected with the mills at Por- 
terdale, Macon, and Columbus. He was transferred to 
Porterdale as agent from Columbus, where he was super- 
intendent. 


Mr. Porter’s father was the late John A. Porter, who 
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for a number of years was head of the manufacturing de- 
partment. He is the grandson of the late O. S. Porter, 
founder of Porterdale, and the nephew of James H. Por- 
ter, vice chairman of the Bibb board of directors. 

The new general superintendent of Porterdale Mills, 
John S. Turner, has been with the Bibb for 20 years and 
for the last ten years has been ‘superintendent of the Os- 
prey Mill, 

B. D. Cain, Jr., newly-appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of Osprey Mill, has been overseer of the Osprey twist- 
ing room. 


— 


Cotton Souvenirs for Advertising 


R. A. Oliphant, president of the Victor Fertilizer Co., 
Chester, S. C., hit upon an excellent idea when he decided 
to send to his customers souvenirs made of cotton, instead 
of the usual calendar, pencil, knife, or similar trinket. 
This year Mr. Olipharit is distributing pot holders and 
bath towels, with the name of the company woven into 
the fabric, as is shown in the accompanying illustration. 

Millions of calendars are distributed each year, and 
while they are very useful a person seldom uses more than 


one and the rest of them are thrown away. Mr. Oliphant’s 
customers are farmers, and certainly a farmer would ap- 
preciate a good towel or pot holder more than he would a 
calendar, and the useful life of such articles is longer than 
that of most advertising trinkets. 

Mr. Oliphant has collected a large sieaine of textile 
articles that can be used as souvenirs, and some of these 
articles could be adapted to almost any company’s needs. 
The information is available to anyone who desires to use 
such souvenirs. 

Mr. Oliphant is rendering a real service to the textile 
industry and to the cotton farmers of the South in pio- 
neering this plan and urging others to adopt it. 


Southern Branch of Textile: Finishing Machinery 
Co. 


The Textile-Finishing wrsehiners Co., of Providence, 
R. I.; has announcéd that its branch office at Charlotte, 
N. C., is being advanced to the rank of Southern territory 
headquarters. 

The office is located in the Johnston Building and is in 
charge of Arthur F. Black, Southern sales manager. The 
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announcement said Mr. Black has been engaged “to su- 
pervise sales and service in the Southern territory.” Mr. 
Black formerly was with the dyestuffs division of the du 
Pont organization and previously for several years was in 
the engineering department of the Myles Salt Co. 

Byram B. Scantland, Auburn graduate, will continue 
his association with the textile machinery company and 
will assist Mr. Black in dealings with Southern textile 


‘mills with which he has maintained contacts during the 


past four years, the announcement said. Sales engineers 
will be sent into this territory from the company’s New 
York and Providence offices whenever their assistance is 
needed, it was declared. 

Samuel A. Moffitt, until recently a sales engineer of the 
company at the Charlotte office, was transferred for simi- 
lar duty at the headquarters in Providence. 


Cotton Mill Worker Badly Hurt 


Erwin, N. C.—M. S. Lewis, 62, well-known Erwin resi- 
dent, was critically ieiared while working in the Erwin 
Cotton Mills Nov. 19th. The aged man’s apron became 
tangled in one of the looms and threw him into the ma- 
chine. He was badly injured abou tthe lower region of his 
body. 


— 


West Points Mfg. Co! S s 53-Week Sales Total 
$22, 902, 470 : 


West Point, Ga. Nes ‘ein of Ww est Point Mfg. Co. for 
the fiscal year ended August 31, 1940 (53 weeks), totaled 
$22,502,470, an increase of 28 per cent over the sales of 
the 52 weeks ended August 26, 1939, it is disclosed in the 
annual report submitted to stockholders. As noted, West 
Point reported net profit of $2,387,533 for the fiscal year 
as compared with $923,082 in the 1939 fiscal period. 

In physical volume, the sales of the 53 weeks ended 
August 31st represented an increase of about 14 per cent 
obtained through average loom operations for. the year of 
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99 per cent of full time based on an 80-hour work week. 

Inventories at the close of the fiscal year totaled $4,- 
869,490, an increase in value of about 7.9 per cent and 
1.1 per cent larger in volume than the year previous. 

Taxes of all kinds paid or accrued during the year 
amounted to $1,085,292, of which amount $94,486 was 
employee contributions for social security taxes, an aver- 
age of $12.85 per employee. The balance is equivalent to. 
$2.75 per share of outstanding stock. The excess profits 
tax of 1940 which will apply to the fiscal year 1941 will 
probably increase these taxes materially, states Carleton 
R. Richmond, treasurer, in his report to stockholders. 

Plant additions for the year consisting of new buildings 
and new or rebuilt machinery amounted to $900,000. Old 
machinery removed, rebuilt or scrapped was valued at 
$499,140. Maintenance was charged to operations as 
usual. 


OBITUARY 


J. M. TORRENCE 


Bessemer City, N. C.—John M. Torrence, 71, of Bes- 
semer City, retired mill executive and former city clerk 
and tax collector, was instantly killed when struck by a 
freight train at the Algodon Mill crossing here. 


LLOYD LONG 

Gastonia, N. C.—Lloyd Long, 43, overseer in the Arm- 
strong plant of the Gastonia Combed Yarn Corp., drown- 
ed Nov. 17th in the Catawba River near Lucia, approxi- 
mately three miles above Rozzelle Ferry bridge. 

Long and two companions, Miller Huggins, overseer of 
the Dunn Mill of Gastonia, and Arthur Richardson, of 
Bessemer City, were in an outboard motor boat. The 
boat turned over on a quick turn and spilled all of them 
into the water. None of them could swim. 

Huggins and Richardson were rescued by friends, but 
Long sank from sight before they could get to him. His 
body was not recovered until 7:30 o’clock that night. 
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item pertaining 


First Mill in Gaston County 


In the very fine “Sixtieth Anniversary Edi- 
tion’’ issued by the Gastonia Gazette on October 
10th we note the following: 


Gaston’s two historians. who have published their 
works, Mrs. Minnie Stowe Puett, of Belmont, and Joseph 
H. Separk, of Gastonia, are not agreed as to the first cot- 
ton mill established in Gaston County. Mrs. Stowe gives 
it as the Woodlawn (also known as Pinhook and Lineber- 
ger’s Factory) while Separk says that the old Mountain 
Island Mill is definitely the first in the county. 


We are of the opinion that Mr. Separk is cor- 
rect and that the mill at Mountain Island was 
established fifteen or sixteen years prior to th 
Woodlawn Mill. | 

In 1820 Henry Humphreys: built the Mount 
Heccla Mills at Greensboro, N. C. It was three 
stories high and the first steam cotton mill in 
North Carolina. The machinery was shipped by 
boat from Philadelphia to Wilmington, thence 
up the river to Fayetteville and carried across 
the country in wagons to Greensboro. Thomas 
A. Tate, a clerk for Humphreys, later bought the 
mill. When wood for fuel became scarce around 
Greensboro, Tate moved the mill by wagon to 
Mountain Island, N. C., where it was operated 
by water power. 

According to our information the machinery 
was moved to Mountain Island about 1830, 
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whereas Mrs. Stowe does not contend that the 
Woodlawn was built until 1845 or 1846. 

The first-cotton mill in the South was built by 
Michael Schenck and Absolom Warlick (his 
brother-in-law ) in 1813 on Mill Branch, one and 
a half miles east of Lincolnton, N. C. 

Much of the machinery was built upon the 
premises by Michael Beam with iron which came 
from the Vesuvius Furnace, near what is now 
Iron Station in Lincoln County, that iron furnace 
being owned and operated by General Joseph 
Graham, great-grandfather of David Clark, now 
editor of the TExTILE BULLETIN. 

The contract with Michael Beam, which is 
still in existence, shows that for $1,300 he built 
and installed two spinning frames with seventy 
flyers. 

Later in the same year, 1813, Joel Battle and 
Henry A. Donaldson built a.cotton mill at Falls 
of Tar River (now Rocky Mount, N. C.) and 
operated same with negro slave labor. | 

In 1832 E. M. Holt and W. A. Carrington 
built a mill on Alamance Creek, in Orange Coun- 
ty (now Alamance County), and in 1833 John 
W. Leak built a mill at Great Falls, N. C. (now 
Rockingham, N. C.) 

In 1833 General McDuffie and William King 
built the first cotton mill in South Carolina at 
Vaucluse, S. C. 

In 1836 Francis Fries and Dr. Schumann built 
a cotton mill at Salem, N. C., and in 1838 John 
M. Morehead built one at Leaksville, N. C. 

The Woodlawn Mill near Mt. Holly may have 
been started in 1846 but historians place it just 
behind the cotton mill which was built in 1847 at 
Graniteville, S. C., by William Gregg. 

About 1900 the late D. A. Tompkins of Char- 
lotte made a verv thorough investigation of the 
records and checked them with the children of 
those who organized the early mills and we be- 
lieve that his are the most authentic records 
which can be obtained. 


Guest Editorial 


On page 5 of this issue will be found as a new 
feature, a “Guest Editorial.” 

We believe that it will benefit the textile in- 
dustry to have prominent manufacturers express 
their opinions and we expect to publish, at least, 
one such editorial each month. The subject and 
the expressions to be covered are to be left en- 
tirely to the writers. 

The first ““Guest Editorial” is by B. B. Gos- 
sett, of Charlotte, president of the Gossett Mills 
and affiliated companies, and past president of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. It is a very able plea for support of the 
Defense Program. 


| 
| 
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Office Edition of Clark’s Directory 


We are recéiving many favorable comments 
relative to the Office Edition of Clark’s Directory 


of Southern Textile Mills which was recently 


completed. 


One complimentary copy was sent to each tex- 
tile plant in the South, other than knitting mills, 
and many mill men report that they are finding 
the waste cost, manufacturing margin, price-per- 
pound and other tables very useful. 


In the notice which accompanied the copies, 
we stated that due to the heavy cost of printing 
and publishing a directory of that size, only one 
complimentary copy could be sent any mill and 


that if additional copies should be needed we 


would be obliged to charge the regular price for 
them. 


Thirtieth Anniversary Number 


The plan to celebrate our Thirtieth Anniver- 
sary in March, 1941, with a number of unusual 
size and containing many interesting features. 


The first issue of the TExTILE BULLETIN was 


published on March 2nd, 1911, by. the present 


editor, and during these 30 years, it has played a 
large part in the development of the textile in- 
dustry of the South. 


We have fought frequent battles for the indus- 
try. Many of them were important, at the time, 
but the issues surrounding some are no longer 
important and the battles themselves may have 
been forgotten. 


We organized the Southern Textile. Associa- 
tion for the education and development of the 
superintendents, overseers, second hands and 
others in Southern mills and have watched it 
play a large part in bringing about better and 
more effiicent manufacturing methods. 


Thirty years is a long time and we look for- 
ward with pardonable pride to celebrating our 
anniversary. 


A Cotton Christmas 


Along with others, we join in appealing to the 
public to make this a Cotton Christmas. This 
appeal should be of especial interest to the peo- 
ple of the South. In this modern day of science 
and art, the once prosaic fibre of commonplace 
service to humanity has been promoted to styles 
and utilities never before contemplated. Chem- 
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istry and design, machinery and art have done 
away with drabness and monotony. 


The National Cotton Council of America has 
issued special bulletins on Christmas cottons and 
their abiding uses. 


The Cotton-Textile Institute has done the 
same so that, millions of people who purchase 
their gifts will be cotton conscious in their shop- 
ping. 

The stores and gift shops are filled with arti- 
cles of cotton, beautiful and fitting gifts for the 
season. | 

This season furnishes the nation an opportu- 
nity to make their friends happy and at the same 
time help ten million Americans who grow, gin, 
crush and ship cotton. 


A cotton Christmas helps the giver, the re- 
ceiver and the community. There are thousands 
of useless and senseless gifts made every year— 
brainless buying for the purpose of simply meet- 
ing the demands of custom. 

This is a day of utility and service. This is a 
season when beauty and service can be combined 
in sensible purchasing. Cotton commodities open 
a field in which errors are less likely to occur 
than in any other place unless it 1s in the field of 
foods. 


We appeal to you this year to watch the cotton 
counters, the cotton departments, the cotton arti- 
cles. 


Every one has prepared cottons for the con- 
sumer—the consumer should let his mind and 
heart purchase co-operate in the plan. 


We have heard of a lady in South Carolina 
who is wrapping all of her Christmas presents in 
bright colored print cloths. This is certainly a 
capital idea, costing little if any more than the 
conventional wrappings, and serving the dual 
purpose of increasing the consumption of cotton 
and cotton goods, and providing a wrapping that 
will serve some useful purpose after the gift is 
opened. Christmas wrappings could be later util- 
ized for dish cloths, aprons, wiping cloths, etc., 
instead of finding their way immediately into the 
waste basket. 


Management and Merchandising 


On page 32 there will be found an interesting 
story of a stock issue by Burlington Mills, 
world’s largest producer of rayon cloths. Through 
skillful management and efficient merchandising 
this company has progressed from a small begin- 
ning only a few years ago to net sales of $36,- 
840,000 in the first nine months of 1940. The 
stock issue indicates that they are still growing. 


4 
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Mill News 


KANNAPOLIS, N. C.—-The Cannon Mills Co. is adding 
a three-story office building, which is expected to be com- 
pleted by the spring of 1941. 


TALLASSEE, . ‘ire that broke out in the spinning 
room of Tallassee c otton Mill No. 2 caused damage esti- 
mated at $5,000. 


BowLING GREEN, Ky.—Machinery will be installed 
this week in the Derby Underwear Co. Building, it is 
stated by J. M. Ingram, architect for the new factory 


building being constructed by the Bowling Green Indus- 


trial Foundation, 


PIEDMONT, ALA.—The local plant of the Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co. is undergoing a modernization pro- 
gram, which calls for the replacement of the old spinning 
frames with new long draft spinning and individual mo- 
tors, which have been installed on the new spinning 
frames. 


Be_mont, N. C.—Belmont Converting Co., with prin- 
cipal office in Belmont, has received a charter to manu- 


facture and sell textile fabrics of all kinds under an au-. 


thorized capital stock of 6,000 shares, no par, with three 
sahres subscribed by D. P. Stowe, J. E. Ford and G. W. 
Stowe, all of Belmont. 


Betmont, N. C.—Textile Mfg. Corp., with principal 
office in Belmont, has received a charter to buy, sell and 
deal in all kinds of textile appliances, parts and machin- 
ery. The authorized capitalization is $50,000, with $300 
subscribed by D. J. Stowe, J. W. Sherrill and Robert L. 
Stowe, Jr., of Belmont. 


~ 


PRATTVILLE, ALA.—Operating under new ownership 
and management since early fall the Prattville Cotton 
Mills, Inc., is now at capacity schedule, it is reported. 
Formerly. known as Bradford Mills, the property was sold 

» Alexandijro Safie & Sons, of San Salvador, Central 
America. They own two large mills in San Salvador. 


Meripran, Miss.—C. D. Kent, manager of Meridian 
Cottons, Inc., formerly the M. W. Sanders Cotton Mill, 
announces the mill is reopening with 450 employees. The 
number includes two regular shifts. Plans are under way 
to increase production to necessitate a third eight-hour 


shift. 


R. D. Sanders, of Jackson, Miss., is president and 
treasurer. 
Hickory, N. C.—A number of improvements have 


been made to the building of the Marlowe Hosiery Mills 
here, including a new office and renovation of other parts 
of the plant. B. L. Marlowe is proprietor. 


TAYLORSVILLE, N. C.—Plans are going forward for the 
reconditioning of the Rhodes-Whitener Yarn Mill, which 


suffered damages to the amount of $200,000 during the 


floods in Western North Carolina late in the summer. 

A. A. Whitener, proprietor, stated recently that the mill 
would continue to be located here, although he had many 
propositions to remove his plant to another location. 


BurLINGTON, N. C.—Bids for the construction of a 
new office building at the Stevens manufacturing plant 
have been opened for the letting of contracts. 

The proposed building is to be a one-story brick struc- 


ture 27 by 38 feet in dimensions, with a three-car garage 


built beneath the main floor. 

It will be constructed adjacent to existent buildings on 
the plant property and will require about two months for 
completion, it was stated. 


WaxuHaw, N. C.—A charter has been issued to Wax- 
haw Cotton Mills Co., to manufacture and sell all kinds of 
textile fabrics. Authorized capital stock’ $100,000, sub- 
scribed stock $300, by L. D. Gribble, Mrs. Minnie Sharp 
Gribble, of Dallas, N. C., and W. R. Armstrong, of Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 

This new organization takes over the Rodman-Heath 
Cotton Mill, which is listed as having 6,256 spindles. 


Lanett, ALA.—Razing of the mill office building of the 


West Point Mfg. Co. here, to make place for a new, mod- 


ern two-story structure, has begun. When completed and 
equipped the building will represent an expenditure of 
approximately $26,000. The contract has been let to the 
Batson-Cook Co., construction to be completed within the 
next four months. 

To be built of red brick, to harmonize with the mill, 
the ground floor of the new building will consist of a 
large general office, and private offices for the superin- 
tendent, assistant superintendent, and director of public 
relations and personnel. On the second floor will be lo- 
cated the testing laboratory, a large filing department, 
and the air-conditioning plant. 


ALBERTON, Mp.—This century-old town and its cotton 
duck mills, put on the auction block, were “knocked 
down” to C. R. Daniels, Inc., of New York, the sole bid- 
der, Nov. 23rd, for $65,000. 

E. A. Trumpbour, treasurer, bid for the Daniels Co., 
which has been operating the mills under a temporary 
lease. 

A large crowd thronged the mill court yard in holiday 
mood as the mill, and all buildings and stores except a 
Catholic Church and a railroad right-of-way, were sold. 

Alberton, a “company town” of about 800 population, 


was founded by James S. Gary, and was owned and oper- 
ated by the James S. Gary Co., Inc., until the firm went 
bankrupt. The mill employs about 165 persons. 
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Nickel Steels 


(Continued from November Ist issue) 


Milling 


The most effective cutting speeds and feeds in milling 
are governed by the structure and hardness of the part, 
the amount of metal to be removed, the type of cutting 
tool, and nature of the cutting fluid. In general, cutting 
speed is selected to give the best compromise between 
maximum production and maximum life of the cutter. 


got 


One design of box turning tool that is used on turret 
lathes has a chip breaker form ground. 


For the S.A.E.nickel steels cutting speeds of 60-70 surface 
ft. per min., and feeds of 0.008-0.010 in. per tooth, are 
commonly used. The finish cutting speeds are often 40 to 
80 per cent higher than roughing speeds. 

Recommended teeth angles are as follows: End relief 
angle, 3-5 deg.: clearance angle, 10-15 deg.: rake angle, 


This turning tool tipped with 


7, cemented carbide has a parallel 
chip breaker which produces a 

7 long continuous chip when ma- 


chining nickel steels. 


10-15 deg. The land usually is ,'s or 7g in. wide. The 
clearance behind the cutting edge must be sufficient to 
avoid rubbing, but should not be so great as to allow the 
cutter to “hog in.” 


Sawing 


Band Saws—In cutting nickel alloy steels over '4 in. 
thick, a hard temper saw with 8-14 teeth per inch, and 
with a raker set (one tooth to the left, one tooth straight, 
and one tooth to the right, etc.) gives a smooth finish 
and a satisfactory saw life. Recommended cutting speeds 


for S. A. E. nickel, nickel-chronium and nickel-chromium- 
molybednum steels are 250, 200 and 175 ft. per min., 
respectively. Thickness of material determines to a large 
extent the proper pitch of the saw; in general, saws for 


Cutting Oils for Nickel Steels 


Operation Group Group 2** 
Grinding 50W +1SO(F) 50W +1S0CF) 
Cold sawing, high speed 30W +1S0 20W.+18S0 
Cold sawing, low speed SM(3) SM (3) 
LM LM 
Hobbing, milling and drilling 1b5W+1S0 +1S0 
SM (3) SM (2) 
LM 
Turning, boring, planing and shaping _ 20W-+1S0 20W +-180 
SM(4) $MC2) 
LM 
Reaming +1S0 1OW +180 
SM(3) SM (1) 
LM 
Broaching (roughing) under l-in, 1bW+1S0O LOW +180 
SM (4) SM(3) 
Broaching (roughing) over 1-in. 10W+1S0 
SM(3) SM (2) 
LM 
Broaching (finishing) under SM (2) SM (2) 
Broaching (Finishing) over l-in. SM (2) SM (1) 
Broaching (finishing) heavy duty SM (1) SM(1) 
Die threading and tapping SM (2) SM (1) 


SM(3) 


Pipe threading and automatic tapping SM(1) SM (1) 


. *S. A. E. steels 2015, 2315, 2320, 2330, 2335, 2515. 

**S. A. E: steels 2340. 2350; 3115, 3120, 3130,. 3140, 3150; 3220, 
3230, 3240, 3250; 3312, 3325, 3340; 3415, 3435, 3450; 4320, 4340, 4620, 
4640, 4820. 

Legend: 

W Water. 
SO—soluble cutting oil. 
SO(F)=—soluble cutting oil processed to free itself of grit 
and dirt. 
SM sulphurized mineral oil: numbers in. parenthese 
indicate cutting strength, number (4) being the 
strongest. 


30 W +-— 1SO—30 parts water plus 1 part soluble cutting oil. 


cutting thick sections should be of a coarser pitch than 
those for cutting thin ones. 
For cutting materials '4in. thick and under, an 18 to 32 


The harder the steel, the greater 
— should be the point angle when 

drilling. For steels with Brinell 
hardnesses up to 250, the point 
angle A should be 118 deg. For 

J Brinell hardness of 300, 350, 400, 
Ae and above, use point angles of 
130, 130-150 and 150 deg., re- 
spectively. 


pitch wave-set saw, operating between 400 and 1,500 ft. 
per min. should be used; the higher speeds being recom- 
mended for the thinner materials. A wave-set saw is one 
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with three consecutive teeth to the left, the next tooth 
straight, and the following three consecutive teeth to the 
right, etc. In all cases, the greater the feed, the wider and 
heavier must be the saw to withstand the cutting pres- 
sures. The steels are cut without a coolant of any kind, 
the heat generated being dissipated as the band travels 
around the carrier wheels. 


Soltd-Tooth Circular Saws—To this group belong saws 
from 8 to 32 in. diameter used for cutting metal cold. 
They are usually operated on milling machines and ordi- 
nary saw benches, in the smaller diameters, and on metal 
cutting-off. machines in the larger diameters. In general, 
the saw speed should not exceed 60 ft. per min. There 
are some cases where speeds can be increased to 90 ft. per 
min. or more, while there are others where it is advan- 
tageous to hold the speed to 50 ft.-per min, or less. Teeth 
angles for these circular saws will vary from 8 to 15 deg. 
for hook or rake angle, and from 7 to 12 deg. for the top 
clearance angle. Recommended feeds range from 4's in. 
to 2% in. per min. for general-purpose work. 


Inserted-Tooth Saws-—An inserted-tooth saw is not 
recommended for diameters under 18 in. They do not 
provide smooth cutting, because of the large tooth space 
required. For cutting S. A. E. nickel alloy steels, rim 
speeds up to 40 ft. per min. and feeds from 2! to 10 min. 
per min., are recommended. Hook angles for the inserted 
teeth vary from 10 to 15 deg., while top clearance angles 
vary from 5 to 12 deg. 


Hacksaws—For cutting the steels in question, hacksaws 
can be operated up to 100 strokes per min., with speeds 
varying from 0.008 to 0.020 in. per stroke, depending 
upon the size of blade being used. Feed pressures recom- 


mended vary between 75 and 250 lb. 


Grinding 


In so far as the selection of grinding wheels is con- 
cerned for S. A. E. nickel alloy steels, the plain nickel, 
nickel chromium, and nickel-chromium-molybdenum steels 
can be considered in the same general classification. They 
can be ground with the grinding wheels given in one of the 
accompany tables. 

These specifications might have to be modified depend- 
ing on special requirements of any given job. If extra fine 
finishes are required, it might be necessary to resort to a 
finer grit and softer grade of grinding wheel. For example, 
one grinding wheel manufacturer recommends for a mir- 
ror finish a soft-grade shellac-bonded wheel using 320 grit, 
or a very soft resinoid-bond wheel using 500 grit. 

In machine grinding, work speed exerts a pronounced 
effect on the performance of grinding wheels. In general, 
fast work speeds tends to wear the wheel faster than slow 
work speed. The higher the work speed in relation to the 
wheel speed, the more work the wheel is required to do in 
a given amount of time; hence, the wheel has a tendency 
to wear at a faster rate. Should the work speed be de- 
creased without changing the wheel speed, the wheel will 
be required to do less work in a given time, and will have 
a tendency to wear more slowly. Also the longer or larger 
the arc of contact between the wheel and the work, the 
faster should be the speed of the work for the wheel to cut 
steel properly. 
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Suggested Wheels for Grinding Nickel Allow Steels 


Wheel Speed, 
Surface Ft. 
Per Min. 


Abrasive Abrasive Abrasive 
Operation Type Grit Size Grade Bond 
Annealed Steels: 


Centerless Alum. ox. 80-60 Hard or med. Vitrified 5500- 6500 
Cylindrical Alum. ox. 386-60 Med. Vitrified 5500- 6500 
Cutting-off Alum. ox. 80:46 Hard or med. Resinoid 10000-16000 
Internal Alum. ox. 40-60 Med. or soft Vitrified 5500- 6500 
Surface: 
Straight Alum. ox, 24-50 Med. or soft Vitrified 4500- 5000 
Cylinder ‘Alum. ox. 24-40 Soft Vitrified 4500- 5000 
Case-hardened steels: 
Centerless Alum. ox. 40-80 . Med. Vitrified 5500- 6500 
Cylindrical Alum. ox. 40-80 Med. Vitrified 5500- 6500 
Cutting-off Alum. ox. 46-50 Hard or med. Resinoid 10000-16000 
Internal Alum. ox. 40-60 Med. or soft Vitrified 5500- 6500 
Surface: 
Straight Alum. ox. 24-50 Soft Vitrified £500- 5000 
Cylinder Alum. ox. 24-40 Soft Vitrified $500- 5000 
Tempered Steels: 
Centerless Alum. 6x». 50-80 Med. or soft Vitrified 5500- 6500 
Cylindrical Alum. ox. 50-80. Med. of soft Vitrified 5500- 6500 
Cutting-off Alum. ox. 46-50 Hard or med. Resinoid (10000-16000 
Internal Alum. ox. 46-80 Med. of soft Vitrified 5500- 65000 
Surface: 
Straight Alum. ox. 24-50 Soft Vitrified 45-00- 5000 
Cylinder Alum. ox. 24-40 Soft - Vitrified 15-00- 5000 


NOTE: | For mirror finishes, silicon-carbide shellac-bonded wheels of 


- soft 820 grit abrasive. and silicon-carbide resinoid-bonded wheels of 


very soft 500 grit abrasive, have been recommended. 


WELDING NICKEL ALLOY STEELS 


The S. A. E. nickel alloy steels may be arc welded pro- 
viding certain precautions are observed. Alloy steels as a 
class have greater hardening tendencies than carbon steel, 
and cracking difficulties may be encountered in medium 
carbon alloy steels if the welding procedure is the same as 
employed for mild steel. The most effective means of 
securing good welds in alloy steels is to limit the carbon 
content; however, it is at times expedient to weld steels in 
which strength properties of such magnitude are required 
that carbon cannot be limited to values compatible with 
best welding characteristics. With such steels it is neces- 
sary to employ means of lowering hardening tendencies, 
which is most frequently done by preheating. 


In addition to composition of the base material, the 
size and shape of the parts being welded, the electrode, 
the atmospheric temperatures and other variables are all 
factors that determine whether preheating is necessary. 
As the §. A. E. steels are usually employed in bar form, 
the accompanying table was prepared to indicate tech- 
nique for welding sections encountered in commercial 
bars. The same technique would not necessarily apply 
for light wall tubing or for forgings. 


Although carbon is the most potent element affecting 
welding characteristics of steels, the respective alloys used 


in the S. A. E. steels also have a decided influence. Con- 


sidered from the effect of increasing weld hardening, 
nickel at 2 per‘cent or less: is least potent of the alloying 
additions when compared on a weight percentage basis, 


resulting in straight nickel steels being among the safest | 


alloy steels to weld. If the carbon content does not exceed 
0.20 per cent steels with nickel as high as 3% per cent 
may be welded in thin sections without preheating. This 
includes S. A. E. 2015, 2115, and 2315. In 8. A. E. 2315 
if carbon is on the high side, it may be advisable to pre- 
heat as the steel will have a fairly high hardening ten- 
dency. S. A. E.2300 are the only S. A. E. plain nickel 
steels listed in the higher carbon grades although there is 
234 per cent nickel steel of medium carbon content pop- 
ular for forgings. These steels, because of relatively 
heavy alloy content in addition to higher carbon, have 
high hardening tendencies.and should always. be preheat- 
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ed before welding. Steels falling within the range S. A. E. 
2330 to 2345 should be preheated to 300-600° F., the 
amount of preheat depending upon carbon content and 
the type of joint. 

The nickel-chromium steels should be preheated before 
welding unless both the carbon and alloy content are rela- 
tively low, such as in S. A. E. 3115. The preheating tem- 
‘perature depends as much on the carbon content as upon 
the amount of nickel and chromium present so that steels 
such as 8. A. E. 3215 and S. A. E. 3125 can be welded 
safely with preheating temperatures 200-300° F., while 
the higher carbon and higher alloyed steels such as S. A. 
EK. 3140, 3240 and 3340 should be preheated to 1000° F. 
before welding is attempted. 

Nickel-molybdenum steels have hardening tendencies 
somewhat similar to nickel-chromium steels and should be 
handled in a similar manner on welding. With the excep- 
tion of S. A. E. 4615 with carbon on the low side, the 
steels of this group should be preheated. The S. A. E. 
4800 series, because of higher alloy content, have higher 
hardening ‘tendencies than the S. A. E. 4600 series and 
for the same carbon content should be preheated to higher 
temperatures. | 

The S$. A. E. 4300 nickel-chromium-molybdenum series 
and S. A. E..3300, nickel-chromium steels have the high- 
est hardening tendencies of any of the nickel alloy steels. 
Steels such as S. A. E. 3340 require particular care and 
high preheat temperatures if they are to be. welded suc- 
cessfully. Nickel-chromium-molybdenum steels such as 
». A. E. 4340 are somewhat easier to weld than the S. A. 
E. 3300 series but they also require special care and high 
preheating temperatures. 

Alloy steels should be subjected to a stress-relief anneal 
subsequent to welding, preferably at a minimum tempera- 
ture of 1150” F. Steels that are preheated prior to weld- 
ing should not be permitted to cool after welding but 
should be charged into the annealing furnace immediately. 

Covered electrodes higher in tensile strength than the 
general-purpose electrodes for welding low-alloy high- 
tensile steels, containing under 0.20 per cent carbon, are 
recommended for welding S. A. E. nickel alloy steels. 
There are two general types of covered or heavily coated 
electrodes, those within mineral coatings, which generally 
are restricted to flat and vertical welding and those with 
cellulose coatings, which are classed as all position elec- 
trodes. Nickel may be present in either the core wire or 


the coating and when relatively high nickel contents are 


desired in the deposit, usually both the core wire and the 
coating contain nickel. Even with all position electrodes 
downhand welding is preferred wherever possible; ;*:-in. 
electrodes are used for vertical welds in 1-in. or thicker 
sections, while 3 or '-in. electrodes are recommended 
generally for vertical or overhead welding, especially in 
thinner sections. The electrode should be positive (work 
negative). Each bead should be thoroughly and carefully 
cleaned before following beads are applied. 

For flat welding, a 30-volt arc is recommended for most 
types of electrodes held not less than ' in. from the end 
of the coating to the work; the coating must not contact 
the molten metal. The arc voltage for vertical and over- 
head welding should be 25 volts minimum as a closer arc 
must be maintained to secure penetration. In vertical 
welding, a shelf is built up at the bottom, and a full weave 
from side to side is used as the welding progresses from 
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the bottom. In overhead welding, the electrode which is 
held vertical is moved slight back and forth. Voltages 
will vary slightly among electrodes as type and thickness 
of coating as well as arc length have an effect. 

In gas welding nickel alloy steels, nickel has little effect 
on the flowing of the metal as it is melted; actually, the 
fHuidity is increased and there is a reduction in sparking. 
The strength of the weld is increased by nickel melted 
into the welds from the base metal. Parts being welded 


Weldability of Nickel Steels 


Carbon Metal Carbon Preheat* 
§$. A. E. No % Arc Arc Gas Spot Seam Forge** Tem., .F 
2015, 2115, 2315, 1 
3115, 4615 j 0.20 max. x x x x x 0 None 
2330-35 
2340-45 0.25 /0.50 x n x 300-600 
3125, 3215 0.30 max x n x oO oO a) 200-400 
3130-40 
X3140, 3230 0.25 /0.45 x n x 3) 600-800 
3145-50 
3245-50 
3325-40 0.20 /0.55 x n x 900-1100 
3240, 3435 
3450 
4620. 
4815, 4820 0.25 max. x n x oO e) 0 400-800 
4340-45, X4340, 
4640***_ 0.35 /0.50 x n x 0 0: 0 400-900 


The letter x indicates that the process may be used under the conditions 
Stated. 

The letter n indicates that no data are available on which to base a recom- 
mendation. 

The letter o indicates that the process is not used. 


Note: If heat-treated prior to welding, these data do not apply 
Note: AS a rule, preheat temperatures should be maintained until parts are 


stress-relieved, usually at a minimum temperature of 1150 F. 

“Nickel alloy steels of many types do not require preheating if carbon con- 
tents are low, the permissible maxima being partly dependent on the propor- 
tions of alloying elements present. However, size and shape of structures is 
also a factor determining whether preheating may be required. The need. for 
preheating increases generally with increase in section thickness and welding 
speed 

**Not used for commercial butt or lap welded pipe but some of these alloy 
steels are forge welded with fluxes as in hand shovel manufacture 

***Very little data available; SAE 4340 is welded for aircraft structural 
assemblies. 


should be preheated at 300-600° F. to prevent cracking 
2s the weld metal passes through the hot-short range. 
The S. A. E. nickel-chromium alloy steels can be weld- 
ed by the oxyacetylene process, but the properties of the 
base metal in the vicinity of the weld appear to be af- 
fected adversely and are not fully restored by heat treat- 


Current Variations for Welding Nickel Steels 


—(Current Ranges———— 


Mlectrode Vertical and 


size, in. Down* Overhead** 
75-130 75-130 
90-175 100-160 
3 140-225 125-180 
190-325 
250-400 
*Minimum arc voltage—30 volts 

**Minimum arc voltage=25 volts. 


ment. These steels should also be preheated before weld- 
ing, at temperatures ranging from 300-600° F., and stress 
relieved at temperatures above 1100° F. 


; Molybdenum, ranging from 0.15 to 0.40 per cent, in 
nickel alloy steels, has little if any effect on the flowing 


of the steel as it is melted. Actually molybdenum may 
make the steel more suitable for welding in that its pres- 
ence tends to retard grain growth and embrittlement at 
high temperatures. Preheat and stress relieving tempera-. 
tures used with nickel and nickel-chromium steels also 
apply to those containing molybdenum. 


4 
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In gas welding, the welding rod should have approxi- 
mately the same composition as the base. In many in- 
stances thin strips sheared from the base material are 
used. 3 


Gas Cutting 


The simple progressive type of gas cutting, with the 
preheating flame surrounding the cutting oxygen orifice, 
can be used on the S. A. E. nickel-alloy steels. Those 
with carbon contents: of 0.20 per cent or less may be cut 
safely without preheating. This is applicable to S. A. E. 
2015, 2115, 2315, 2330, 3115, 4615. However, preheating 
or reheating may be necessary when carbon runs high, or 
cutting is done below 60-80° F., to prevent damaging the 
cut surface and to preserve or restore commercial proper- 
ties. 


The remaining S. A. E. nickel-alloy steels harden under 
the gas flame and should be heat-treated, furnace or other- 
wise, subsequent to cutting to improve or recondition the 
structure of the cut surface. It is important to keep the 
material warm between the time of cutting and heat-treat- 
ment. 


Burlington Mills’ New Stock Issues Up for Vote 
Dec. 6 


Stockholders of Burlington -Mills Corp. will be asked at 
a special meeting to be held December 6th, to authorize 
130,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock, issuable in 
series and to increase the authorized amount of common 
stock from 700,000 shares to 1,200,000 shares. Of the 
new preferred, 80,000 shares designated as cumulative 
convertible preferred stock, $2.75 series, are to be issued 
and sold for cash, under agreements already entered into, 
to a group of underwriters headed by Lehman Bros., 
Commercial Investment Trust, Inc., and Kertheim & Co., 
who will resell the shares to the public after a registration 
statement becomes effective. 

The proceeds are to provide the corporation with addi- 
tional working capital and with funds to effect certain 
improvements and additions to its present plants, the 
purchase of looms, throwing spindles, hosiery machinery, 
cottages for employees and other equipment, and the ac- 
quisition of an additional hosiery finishing plant hereto- 
fore leased. The new preferred stock will be entitled to 
receive $50 per share and accrued dividends in case of 
any dissolution, and the series to be issued and sold will 
be redeemable at $55 per share on or before January 1, 
1944, and at $53.75 per share thereafter plus accrued 
dividends in each case. The conversion privilege of the 
new preferred $2.75, series is to be at the price of $21 per 
share of common stock taking the preferred shares at $50 
per share. 


It is expected that the public offering of the new pre- 
ferred will take place during the middle of December. 


J. Spencer Love, president of Burlington Mills, in his 
letter to stockholders, reveals that consolidated net sales 
for the first nine months of 1940 were $36,840,900, as 
compared with $28,781,722 in the same period of 1939, 
an increase of 28 per cent. 
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Mill Janitor ls Negro Golf King 


From the column of Ed. Danforth, sports editor of the 
Atlanta Journal, we note the following: 


“TI wondered if you might be interested in an item 
about our janitor at Martha Mills, Hugh (Pat) Smith, 
who won the Negro National Open golf championship in 
Chicago. Pat has played in this tournament ‘annually for 
several years and has always finished in the money. This 
time he won it. | 

“Pat takes his honors modestly. He grew up around 
the Thomaston Country Club as a caddy and learned the 
game by imitating the best players.. He knows the game 
so well that all of us ask him for tips when we get off our 
game. 

“When Pat got back from Chicago with his trophy he 
also had a roll of folding money. He said it was some of 
Joe Louis’ money, and this is how he tells it: 

‘Joe Louis and his teacher come out to watch de too- 
nament and dey got in an awgyment about Joe’s teachah 
bein’ a bettah golfah than me. Joe said he’d bet $200 his 
teachah could beat me. So de South’n boys got up $200 
and the day befo’ the toonament I played him. Well, I 
taken de first. six holes and chopped his haid off at de 
fo’teenth, five and fo’.’”’ 


“You must see Pat play to realize what a fine swing he 
has. Come to see us.”—Joe Medcalf, Martha Mills, Sil- 
vertown, Ga. 


If some of us had the power of imitating the. move- 
ments of experts as well as Pat and his race, we might not 
have to go through such agony learning how to play golf 
the hard way. 


British Report New Type of Rayon Made Of 
Seaweed 


Bradford, Eng.—The discovery of an entirely new non- 
inflammable rayon produced from seaweed, which is lo- 
cally available, is announced by Professor Speakman, tex- 
tile head of Leeds University, in addressing the Yorkshire 
Dyers. Having this material so accessible is calculated to 
help the British war effort by reducing demands for ship- 
ping space, as is now the case in importing cellulose for 
rayon yarn and staple fiber production. 


Professor Speakman said that the seaweed contained 
from 20 to 30 per cent of extractable alginic acid, which, 
when dissolved in soda liquor, could be extruded through 
spinnerets into a soluble coagulating bath in the same 
manner and using the same machinery as in the manufac- 
ture of viscose process rayon. 


If the coagulating bath was simply an acid solution the 
extracted alginates would be useless as textile fibers, but 
methods had been discovered for obtaining alginates 
which resisted alkalies, thus producing the new non-in- 
flammable rayon. When a fabric of the new yarn was 
soaked with gasoline, and ignited, the gasoline burned 
away, leaving the fabric unaltered in appearance, the 
professor said. 


The new rayon possessed a high luster and good 
strength, both properties variable by alterations in man- 
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ufacture, it was said. The dyeing properties are likewise 
variable to suit particular requirements. 

Work on the new rayon has been in progress about two 
years, and it is difficult to believe such cheap and avail- 
able material as seaweed had not received earlier consid- 
eration as a possible source of textile fibers, said Professor 
Speakman. The new material can provide many articles 
of clothing from a raw material abundant in supply, which 
Professor Speakman hopes after a little further develop- 
ment will contribute to the general war effort. 

It is understood that the new yarn has not yet reached 
the stage of commercial production. 


New Elastic Resin for Finishing Rayons and 
Cottons Reported 


Philadelphia.—A new resin for use in finishing rayons 
and cottons, said to have the elastic qualities of rubber 
latex, has been developed by the Rohm & Haas Co. 
While similar to latex in its elastic properties, it is said 
not to oxidize with age, does not develop an odor and does 
not cause discoloration of the fabric. It can be used in 
concentrated form for coatings on fabric, or in more dilute 
form for impregnating fabrics to produce a variety of 
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finishing effects. 


Three grades are available. The soft grade, said to be 
the most elastic and rubber-like, is designed for use as a 
coating material, producing tough, elastic films. While it 
is soft, it is said not to be tacky, and films formed by its 
use do not soften with heat or become brittle and hard 
when cold. 


The medium grade produces a firmer and drier film that: 
is note quite as elastic and, in addition to providing coat- 
ing effects, is said to permit a variety of fabric finishing 
effect on rayons and cottons. 

The hardest resin in the series is said to be completely 
resistant to solvents. In low concentrations, it is claimed 
to produce such finishes on spun rayon fabrics as soft 
hand and full, non-slip finishes on rayon satins and taffe- 
tas. 

This new élastic resin is described as a modification of 
the acrylate of RHoplex type, which has been in wide 
use in the textile field during the last few years. Like the 
other acrylate resins, it will be sold as a concentrated 
aqueous dispersion. Also, like the other acrylates, it pro- 
duces films that are claimed to be tough and durable, 
colorless and odorless and to require no curing or special 
handling. 


Pursuant to the authority and direction contained in an 
Order of the Court of Cemmon Pleas for Union County, 
State of South Carolina, signed by Hon. E. C. Dennis, on 
November 25th, 1940, and filed November 26th, 1940, in the 
case of Deering-Milliken Company, iInc., Plaintiff, vs. Ex- 
selsior Mills, Defendant, the undersigned Receiver will sell 
at public outcry before the Court House at Union, South 
Carolina, at 11 o’clock A. M., on December 18th, 1940, to 
the highest bidder, for cash 


ALL THE PROPERTY OF EXCELSIOR MILLS, IN- 
CLUDING LAND, BUILDINGS, MACHINERY, STOCK 
IN PROCESS, SUPPLIES, MANUFACTURED GOODS, 
COTTON, CHOSES IN ACTION, AND ALL OTHER 
PROPERTY OF SAID EXCELSIOR MILLS, EXCEPT 
CASH ON HAND OR _ IN THE BANK. 


The principal items of real estate, buildings, etc., are 
briefly described as follows: 


All that certain tract or parcel'of land in Union School 
District, in the City of Union, County of Union, and State 
of South Carolina, bounded on the North by West Cohen 
Street and Going’s Estate lands, on the East by South 
Church Street, on the Southeast and South by Hart 
Street, and on the West by property of C. D. Blalock and 
the Greer lands, containing 110 acres, more or less, but 
excluding from said tract of land 39 lots and 38 buildings 
heretofore sold to individual purchasers, for which deeds 
have been executed and delivered. 


1 Standard type 2-story brick factory building, approxi - 
mately 203 feet by 78 feet, containing 11,568 spindles and 
complementary machinery. 


1: Standard type 3-story reinforced concrete, steel sash 
factory building, approximately 145 feet by 115 feet, con- 
taining 416 40-inch Draper E Model looms and complemen- 
tary machinery, and 12 24-section 42-gauge Wildman Leg- 
gers, and 3 24-section 42-gauge Wildman Footers and 
complementary equipment for the making of full fash- 
ioned hosiery. 


1 Standard type 1-story factory building 75 feet by 121 
feet, with basement. 


1 Machine Shop. 

1 Boiler House. 

1 Brick Coal Pocket. 

1 1-story Frame Waste House. 
1 


2-story brick School Building, containing two rooms, 
hall and auditorium. 


NOTICE OF RECEIVER'S SALE 
| of 
EXCELSIOR MILLS 


1 Frame Warehouse, 2 sections, divided by brick fire 
wall, 32 feet by 142 feet, with basement under each sec- 
tion. 


1 Frame Opening Room 32 feet by 60 feet by 25 feet by 
42 feet. 


1 1-story Brick Office Building 50 feet by 34 feet. 
1 50,000 gallon steel sprinkler tank. 
1 180,000 gallon concrete reservoir. 


58 Frame Delling Houses and one dwelling house used 
as a storage house, and one community house. 


inventories of the supplies, cotton, stock in process, 
manufactured goods and all other personal property will 
be furnished and announced at the sale and made avail- 
able for prospective bidders, complete in every detail and 
as accurate as possible as required by the Order of Sale. 


IT 1S A CONDITION OF THE SALE THAT THE PUR.- 
CHASER SHALL NOT BE ENTITLED TO ANY MONEY 
IN THE HANDS OF THE RECEIVER OR IN THE 
BANK TO HIS CREDIT BUT SHALL BE ENTITLED 
TO ALL OTHER PROPERTY ON HAND AT THE TIME 
WHEN POSSESSION IS TURNED OVER TO HIM, AND 
IT 1S THE INTENTION OF THIS SALE TO SELL AND 
DISPOSE OF ALL OF THE ASSETS OF EVERY NA. 
TURE AND DESCRIPTION OF SAID COMPANY OTH. 
ER THAN MONEY ON HAND OR IN THE BANK. 


Any one desiring to bid at the sale shall first deposit 
with the Receiver a cashier's check or a certified check on 
some bank of good standing made payable to the Receiver 
in the sum of not less than $5,000. 


The successful! bidder shall be required to deposit within 
two (2) days thereafter the further sum of $25,000, and 
pay the remainder of the purchase price within thirty (30) 
days from date of said sale. Qualifying checks of unsuc- 
pve sri bidders will be returned to them at the close of the 
sale. 


Should the successful bidder fail to complete compli- 
ance the property will be resold on the same terms on 
some succeeding Wednesday after readvertisement as 
directed in said Order. 


Any party to the action may bid and become the pur- 
chaser. 

W. S. NICHOLSON, 

As Receiver for Excelsior Mills. 
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LOCATE PERSONS 


Mrs. T. H. Nettles, of R. F. D., Gloster, 
Miss., now 31 years old and with a family 
of her own, is trying to locate her parents, 
J. H. Barfield and Minnie Elia Barfield. 
Mrs. Nettles was placed in a Methodist 
Orphanage in Jackson, Miss., when an 
infant. She has heard that her parents 
are working in a Southern cotton mili. 
Anyone knowing of their whereabouts 
please notify her at above address. 


PRACTICAL SUPERINTENDENT would 
like change. Familiar with working all 
off grades cotton and waste. Wool, Ray- 
on, ete. Real producer and good man- 
ager. Satisfying references. Age 46, 
clean habits. Small salary. Excell in 
(Carding and Spinning. Address P. ©. 
Ox 1192, Gastonia, N. C. 


WANTED 


(;00d helper, mostly burning down, 
for Roller Shop, at once. Job pays 
soc per hour, time and half over, 40 
hours. Must be fast and good. 
Address ‘‘Roller;"’ 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 


| Barber-Colman spooler and warp- 
er in first-class condition. Built 


i 
Lacy harness motions. Auxiliary 
cam shafts and bearings, idle 
gears, brackets,. and cross girts. | 
Loom sides, lays and swords. All 
in good condition. Prices reason- i 
able. 
Address ‘'32,”’ 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


Britain Delivers 
Her Woolen Goods 


A plan for the dispersion of Brit- 
ains woolen and worsted mills, and 
for sharing work upon export orders, 
has been so successful that in one 
month £2,419,598 worth of woolen 
and worsted yarns and manufactures 
have been shipped overseas, accord- 
ing to reports from Robert William- 
son, London. 

The most up-to-date of these mills 
are now hidden far away in the hills. 
lf, by the odd chance, an enemy 
bomber does make a hit on one of 
them the work being done in the mill 
is by a mutual scheme of work trans- 
ferred to another. 

The result is to be noted not only 
in the large woolen exports for the 
month but in the actual arrivals of 
these exported goods. There is no 
country with which the British wool- 
en trade has closer relations than the 
Argentine: one-tenth of the vast Brit- 
ish export trade in woolen tissues is 
done with the Argentine. 

In the first six months of the pres- 
ent year no fewer than 263 ships fly- 
ing the British flag entered the ports 
of the Argentine and in the last 
month of the period 39 ships, more 
than maintaining the average, safely 
arrived. 
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Classitied Department 


We make and re- 
pair both big and 
little belts, quickly, 
economically and exactly. 


GREENVILLE 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


FOR SALE 


Ingersoll-Rand Air Com- 

pressor. Complete with |. tank, 

after cooler and motor. 

i—6x6 Gardner Denver Vertical 

Duplex Air Compressor, complete 

with air recelver. 

10x10 Chicago Pneumatic Air 

Compressor, complete with un- 

loader and lubricator. 

l1—-10xS8 Ingersoll-Rand Air Com- 

pressor, complete with air re- 

ceiver and after. cooler. 

l1—4x6 Triplex pump 

All above equipment in. A-1l me- 

chanical condition... lLnmediate de- 

livery. 

Address P. O. Box 533, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ome 


8: 2a ton 
PATENT ATTORNEY 
1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
Patent Office 


300 Used Double Pick Counters 
Less than 3 years old. Excellent 
condition. Reasonable price. 

Wire or write P. O. Box 3095 


Charlotte, N. C. : 


SHEET METAL—ROOFING 


Skylights, Guttering and 
Conductors 
Conveyor Pipe and Separators 
Approved Barrett Bullt-Up Roofers 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO. 


1108 E. Trade St. Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 2-2195 


WATCHMEN'S 
CLOCKS 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
408 Gienn Building, Atianta, Ga. — 


1205 Liberty Life Building - Charlotte, N. C. 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON - ATLANTA 


DETECTIVES | 


| 
Private Detectives furnished for 
undercover and open investigations 
on ethical-legitimate cases. Dicto- 
graph, Tel-tap, and Camera service. 
2er diem basis only. Men and wo- 
men operatives. References any | 
Lynchburg bank or City official. 
“Our best advertisement is a job 
well done.’ Established 1918. Phone 
day or night or write Cundiff's De- | 
tectives, Inc., Lynchburg, Va. i 


i WANTED 
Capable young man with textile ex- 

| perience. Prefer young married 
man and textile graduate. Write 

description and qualifications. 

| Box 858, 

| Greenville, N. C. 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


are constantly improved. That's 
} why Batson serves many of the 

large progressive and exacting ; 
mills. 


Start now with any size order. 


BATSON 
Greenville, S. C. 


Two Million Bags of Cotton 
Used By U. S. Business 


Two million cotton bags, worth 
$54,000,000, are used each year for 
the following purposes: 

Canton flannel for jewelry and sil- 
verware; cheesecloth for dyes, herbs, 
spices and tea; crash for work bags 
and seed bags; crepe for household 
bags; cretonnes, gingham and muslin 
for laundry, shopping, work, clothes- 
pins and wardrobe bags; denim and 
drill for shoe, clothes, school, laundry 
and heavy utility bags and bean bags; 
duck for golf, coin, duffle, dunnage, 
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bean, sea, mail, masons’ tool, news, 
miners, hose, vacuum-cleaner, cotton- 
picking and shell bags; osnaburg for 
fertilizer, grain, lime, nitrates, salt, 
seed, soap and starch bags; sateen for 


clothes, hat and shoe bags; sheeting. 


for clothes, silverware, shoe, feed, 
grain, salt and sugar bags; and water- 
proof cottons for bathing beach bags. 

After serving as bags, the solid 
weaves are reclaimed by many a prac- 
tical housewife and made into dresses, 
overalls, playsuits, smocks, aprons, 
doll clothes, boys’ shorts, pajamas, 
bibs, table runners, tea towels, bed- 
spreads, luncheon sets, slip covers for 
chairs and studio couches, bridge ta- 
ble covers, kitchen curtains, laundry 
bags, garment and shoe bags, and 
clothespin aprons. 


Chile Developing 
Cotton Yarn Mills 


Santiago, Chile. — Chile produces 
no cotton and there is no appreciable 
manufacture of yarn commercially, 
although the establishment of a yarn 
industry is now well under way. A 
few years ago, as a result of protests 
by local textile manufacturers, pro- 
tection to the new industry was re- 
stricted to the exemption for two 
years of duties on machinery brought 
in for these mills. Now that the Unit- 
ed States Government has granted 
the Chilean government a loan of 11 
million dollars, part of this sum is 
being destined for the further devel- 
opment of the textile industry in 
Chile. 

At present there are some 45 mills 
varying in size throughout this coun- 
try, devoted to the production of cot- 
ton textiles. In 1937, such mills pro- 
duced 19,900,000 meters of cotton 
goods. 


North American Rayon’s 
Net Profit Decreases 

Net earnings of $380,584, after 
provision for depreciation and all 
taxes, included normal Federal in- 
come taxes at 24 per cent and esti- 


mated excess profit taxes, are report-_ 


ed by North American Rayon Corp. 
for the 12 weeks ended September 7, 
1940. This compares with net profit 
of $551,535 in the 12 weeks ended 
September 9, 1939. 

For the 36 weeks ended September 
7, 1940, North American Rayon re- 
ports net profit of $1,297,039 after 
depreciation and all taxes including 
normal Federal income taxes at 24 
per cent, and estimated excess profit 
taxes. This compares with net profit 
of $1,167,994 in -the corresponding 
period of 1939, 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The fact that mills are generally com- 
fortably sold ahead coupled with national defense pur- 
chases has slowed down the market for cotton grey goods 
recently. Most Southern mills are operating ‘at capacity 
now, and their selling agents are watching all develop- 
ments closely in an effort to best utilize their mills’ capac- 
ity during the next several months. 

Lack of sufficient bidding on needed army equipment 
recently has raised the spectre of the government’s power 
to apply the priority system on government contracts, but 
it is generally felt that the materials that the government 
is most in need of could be little augmented by this sys- 
tem. Most of the looms available for such cloths are busy 
on such contracts now. 


‘The only way out of the dilemma, according to some 
observers, is to draft specifications for substitute cloths 
which can be produced by mass production methods. The 
Army has also asked bids on 662,000 yards of single fill- 
ing, 29!4-inch 11.3l-ounce khaki duck, which will be 
opened at Jeffersonville on the same day. It is quite 
possible that the amounts offered on this proposal will be 
far in excess of the quantities sought. 3 

Most mills making numbered duck have long since 
given up the attempt to supply the civilian trade except 
with substitutes that would not interfere in any way with 
the manufacture of military supplies. Prices on the num- 


bered cloths rose this week to 55 per cent off list. Deliv- 


eries rather than price, however, are of paramount im- 
portance in this division of the market now. 

This evidence of continued Army buying, however, is 
regarded in Worth Street as encouraging in view of the 
fact that a number of both buyers and sellers are of the 
opinion that a let-down is to be expected. No accurate 
figures are obtainable as yet as what percentage of the 
amount of business on mill books consists of military 
orders but it is generally believed that they constitute 
about 20 per cent of the unfinished business for the in- 
dustry as a whole. Most observers are inclined to attrib- 
ute the sharp rise in cotton consumption in October to 
the heavy quantities of the raw material consumed by 
duck mills. 

One bright spot in the national cotton situation is the 
fact that the buying of heavier goods for use in the na- 
tional defense program is resulting in a much heavier than 
usual consumption of cotton. 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia.—Cotton yarns are enjoying the gener- 
ally-felt better tempo of buying and more stable prices 
that are current throughout the nation as a result of na- 


tional defense purchasing. However, the advent of the | 


third shift on certain types of yarns and the more general 
application of a full second shift has tended to make 
many counts available to: buyers that would not have 
been in the market under normal circumstances. 


There are some buyers who have turned to secondary 
sources and report finding supplies easier to buy than 
they expected, for deliveries through the next 30 to 60 
days. This accounts for reports that lately some of the 
inquiries lodged with leading suppliers have not been 
followed up—presumably because of stiff. quotations. 

Where it has been admitted that sources are losing 


some orders to lower-priced competitors, it is said that 
forward deliveries are sold up, and that the production 


.gained by operating spindles extra hours or putting in 


supplementary equipment where available, must be de- 
voted to helping out on deliveries that have fallen behind. 
That is, there is little additional production among these 
yarns mills that can be offered in the markets for use 
before March, the suppliers explain. 


It is said by distributors of sale yarn that higher prices 
often have been paid in the past and during the 1936- 
1937 movement the quotations for counts now regarded 
as leaders were 10 to more than 20 per cent higher than 
they are now—in prospect of a scarcity which never de- 


veloped. It is urged that the yarn business now is on a 


much sounder basis than it was a year ago, or four years 
ago, as all the yarn now being contracted for is virtually 
sure to be taken In. 

While it is still too early to estimate the effect of the 
Conscription Act and the general increase in activity in 
all lines of business, there is the ever-present possibility 
of increased cost in the yarn business, along with all other 
lines of work, In the production of yarns, many more 
persons are used, and in teaching the work to learners, 
the producers prefer to teach the younger persons. Just 
what effect this will have on future production is prob- 
lematical, 
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Piedmont Division, S. T. A., Digs Into Wage and 
Hour Law 


(Continued from Page 15) 
Mill Responsible for Contractor 


Mr. B.: In contract work in a mill—for instance, if a 
mill hires someone to come in and overhaul all its spin- 
ning frames and agrees to pay so much per frame, if the 
contractor hires others to come in and help him, who is 


responsible for the pay of that help, the mill or the con- 
tractor? 


Mr. MacRae: Both of them, -jointly. The contractor is 
primarily responsible, but if he does not do it I bring a 
case against both of them. If you have any contractors 


doing work for you, you have to be sure that they pay the 
minimum. 


A Member: Suppose they do not want to tell you what 
they pay? 


Mr. MacRae: You had better make it your business to 
tell them that they should comply with the law, that you 
do not want the wage and hour law violated. 


A Member: There is one thing I did not get clear. If 
you have piece workers and they work over 40 hours, is 
the overtime to be paid for at the rate for the 40 hours? 


Mr. MacRae: No. You take the total amount they 
made and divide it by the total number of hours worked. 
Then, after the first 40 hours, pay one and one-half times 
that rate for the number of hours over. 


Mr. A.: Suppose I am going to have a warehouse built 
and let a contract to have it done. Do I have to see that 


that contractor pays the minimum? In other words, if he 


violated the law, should we be held liable? 

Mr. MacRae: Jointly with him. 

Mr. D.: How does that come under the Wage and 
Hour Law? 

Mr. MacRae: Because he is working on something that 
is necessary to the production of the goods that go into 
interstate commerce. If the warehouse is not necessary 
for goods that go into commerce, why have it built? 

Mr. A.: Does the lumber industry or the contracting 
industry have a different rate from the textile industry? 

Mr. MacRae: They have a 30-cent rate. 

Mr.A.: If he is paying 30 cents, would we be obligated 
for more? 


Mr. MacRae: In my opinion he would be obligated for 


| 30 cents. 


Mr. A.: And if he works his carpenters overtime he is 
supposed to pay them:45 cents? 


Mr. MacRae: Yes. If he does not you may be called 
upon to pay them. 


A Member: How about work on tenement houses? 
Mr. MacRae: Ido not think that would come in. 


A Member: In other words, it is contract work in the 
mill plant, itself? 


Mr. MacRae: Yes, sir. 


A Member: Where does the minimum wage law start? 
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: @ if you buy lumber, where does the minimum start? 


Mr. MacRae: With the man that cuts the tree down. eee Headquarters 
Mr. I,: Suppose a man works 30 hours in one plant f 
for 


and goes over to another plant and works 20 hours there? 


Mr. MacRae: Do they have the same stockholders or 
directors? 


Mr. 1.: No. 


Mr. MacRae: ‘Technically there is no violation. He 
just defeats the intent of the law. We call them both up 
and tell them there is no violation but that it is defeating 
the intent of the law. 


Mr. 1.: Suppose he is working in some place that does or ST 

not come under the law? Or suppose he is running a busi- ae ps 

ness of his own? 

Mr. MacRae: We cannot do anything about that. — ae BEAN GUM 5 

Mr. U.: Mr. A. was talking about bringing learners 
@ into the mill. Is that where you have teachers, or is it ee ee 3 
| without teachers? In other words, if we have vocational PAUL An DUNKEL & co. _ 
classes authorized by the State, with paid teachers, we ” tnd : 
have to have a minimum number in the classes. For in- 82WallSt.NewYork,N.Y.) 
stance, if we have a class of weavers learning to be loom Z 
fixers, the classes are conducted on the job. If we could SS —— = 
not do that, each mill would have to have a laboratory. 6. 
The class numbers about five, say. ; 


Philedelphia Representative 

Mr. MacRae: Do you have your regular employee 
there with the instructor? 


St. Lovis Representative 
Horry A. Baumstark & Co. 


Mr. U.: The way we generally do is that we have an 
instructor who is paid by the State and the school, who 
instructs those weavers in the art of loom fixing. The 
regular loom fixer is there. 


Mr. MacRae: If the loom is broken down and they fix PAWTUCKET RINGS fit the word smooth 
it back so it will get in production? toe ‘T." . They're designed for grueling 
highspeed performance, And because they ls 
Mr. C.: Suppose the loom is in as nearly perfect con- longer . . . and require less attention . 
dition as you can get it, and you tear it down to show costs are kept at a are a 
them how to put it back. Would that come in there? your trovalers a "turn for the better” 


Mr. MacRae: Y would not think so. I don’t know. 


Mr. A.: Where we have a class that comes in on Sat- 
urday morning, an accredited class with an instructor paid 
by the State and the school, the State inspector has said 
those people do not come within the provisions of the law. 


Mr. A.: We realize that if you give us an exemption— 


Mr. MacRae: Vf you get an exemption it would have 
to be on an industry basis. It would apply to every textile 
plant in the United States. If not, it would give you a 
competitive advantage. What would you think of some 
competitor of yours who worked a man 40 hours in one 
department and then sent him upstairs and he worked 
another 40 hours without pay? 


Mr. A.: 1 think the solution would be that if the 
learner took any work from the regular employee, then he 
should be paid; but if he did not, then he should not be 
paid. The only thing we want is to get some learners and 
get some help. 


Mr. MacRae: It is a question how you can do that. 
That is what you should put down. 


CENTRAL FALLS - RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. A.: 1 believe a solution can be worked out that 
would be fair to both employer and employee. 
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Mr. MacRae: You would have to have some kind of 
agreement as to how many hours a week and then guaran- 
tee that he would get that job after so many hours, and 
then have certain restrictions as to the duties he could 
perform. 


Mr. V.: 1¥ believe you said that any change in the law 
governing the textile industry would have to be universal. 
Would that apply to the garment industry, for example? 
If we should have exemption for learners, would that ap- 
ply also to the garment industry? 


Mr. MacRae: 
Mr.V.: I understood the learner provision was inserted 
because of sweat-shop conditions in the garment industry. 
Mr. MacRae: 
industries worse. 


Mr. V.: In the textile industry we absolutely cannot 
train a man unless he goes through and works on the 


No; only the textile industry. 


Not necessarily. I have found a lot of 


machine. He is likely to do more damage than he will 


ever earn. We should like to have some provision for 
learners, and rest assured that just as soon as those learn- 
ers get on a production basis they will be paid. 


Handicaps Ambitious Boys 


Mr. X.: Last year, at the close of high school, we had 


_a few boys leaving high school who were very ambitious. 


We put them in jobs and paid them full wages, as we do 
not have provision for learners. 
advance, and they have asked me if I will let them come 
back in the mill and learn a different job. I told them that 
under the law I cannot do it, and they feel that their Gov- 
ernment is handicapping them, preventing them from ad- 
vancing themselves. 


Mr. MacRae: | realize that situation exists. I can see 
the angle to the young fellow out of school. But you must 
realize that the law was written several years ago, when 
conditions were different 


, when there were not so many 
jobs. 


There are always two sides to a situation. I do not 
think the Government would have any objection to your 
doing that if there is no unemployment there, if you have 
taken back your old men. But the man that had the job 
first has the first purchase on it. 


Mr. X.: That condition is changing now 


Mr. MacRae: Yes, with a million men going into the 
army it is bound to change. 
I am sorry, 


_of course. 


gentlemen, that I have not been able to 
give. vou more definite answers. If there is anything I can 
do for you at any time just write us or call us or come to 
see us. 


Mr. ¥.: On these Government contracts. suppose a girl 
comes in and says she is 18 years old and wants work, 
who has to prove her age? Whose responsibility is it? 


Mr. MacRae: It is your responsibility. In other words, 
the law provides that you cannot work anybody under 
that age. Then, for you to clear yourself, 
vou some evidence that she is over 18. 


she has to give. 


Mr. Y.: Where will she get it? 
Mr. MacRae: She has a birth*certificate. 
Mr. Y.: The inspector would not accept the Bible 


record and would not.accept an insurance policy record. 


Those boys now want to 
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Mr. MacRae: She can get a birth certificate. 


Mr. C.: I would not work her until she brought one to 
me. 


Mr. Z.: lf she comes to you and says she is 18 you 
would not make her prove it, would you? 


Mr. C.: If I had any doubt about it I would. 
Mr. Y.: I will tell you the advice the inspector gave 
me—-make darn sure she is 19. 
State Maximum Hour Law 


A Member: If a man does devote more than 20 per 


cent of his time to some work in which non-exempt em- 


ployees are engaged, can you work him more than 55 
hours a week? 

Another Member: Not under the State law. 

Mr. MacRae: Ido not know the State law. In com- 
plying with both laws you have to comply with the one 
more beneficial to the employee. 

Mr. W.: Which classification of administrative em- 
ployee are we supposed to use, State or Federal? 

Mr. MacRae: Relative to what? 

Mr. W.: The number of hours the man can work a 
week. 


Mr. MacRae: They do not clash at all. The State has 
a limitation; the Federal law has not. Naturally, you 
have to comply with the State law. 

Mr. W.: The Federal law says that a man that does 
more than 20 per cent of the same kind of work as a non- 
exempt is not an administrative employee? 


Mr. MacRae: That is right. You are under the State 
law. 


Mr. W.: Then an overseer could not work over 55 


hours? 


Mr. MacRae: No, because the State law forbids it. 


A Member: No, the State law does not forbid it, not. 


4] 


for an executive. 

Mr. MacRae: Then they do not clash at all. In fact, 
in North Carolina the State Labor Department does our 
inspection. 


Always Have To Pay Highest Rate 


Mr. O.: Suppose a weaver works 40 hours at 50 cents, 
and then you decide to use him 8 more hours as a battery 
hand, battery hands being paid at a lower rates. How 
would you arrive at his compensation? 


Mr. MacRae, You have to pay him time and one-half 
at the higher rate. 


Mr. O.: Suppose you have a sweeper who works 40 


hours and then works 10 hours at another job that pays a 


higher rate? 


Mr. MacRae: Pay him time and one-half for overtime 
at the higher rate. 


Chairman Bowen: 1 believe that is all the discussion. 
Mr. Dilling is now going to say a few words to us. 


Marshall Dilling, Supt., A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C.: I should like to say just a word about the 
Southern Textile Association. It is, as you know, an As- 
sociation of mill men devoted to bettering the textile in- 
dustry. Every mill man in the South is invited to attend 
these sectional meetings that we have, for discussion of 
our problems. But it does take some money to run the 
Association: it cost us about $50 to hold this meeting this 
morning. So I want to invite any person here who is not 
a member to join. Mr. Royal, the Secretary, is over here: 
see him before you leave and give him your name and pay 
four fee. 


Mr. Royal: On behalf of the Association I want to 
thank Mr. MacRae. for coming up here. He has spent 
about two and a half hours in pretty hard work. He did 
not expect it, and I think he has acquitted himself as 
creditably as anyone could. (Applause.) 


Chairman Bowen: Is there anything further to come 
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before the meeting? If not, we stand adjourned. 
(Thereupon the meeting adjourned at 12:25 o'clock 
P. M.) 


Court Holds Employer Can't Refuse Wage 
Board Look At Books 


Washington, D. C.—Employers may not refuse the 
Wage and Hour Division access to their records on the 
ground that they believe they are not engaged in inter- 
state commerce, Federal Judge Michael L. Igoe ruled in 
ordering the G. & C. Novelty Co., Chicago, Ill., to obey a 
subpoena issued by Thomas O'Malley, regional director. 

Judge Igoe sustained the contention of attorneys for 
the Wage and Hour Division that the division is not com- 
pelled to abide by an employer's determination that he is 
not engaged in interstate commerce, but has the right to 
examine the employer’s records. 

“Otherwise, anybody who might be proceeded against 
could say they were not engaged in interstate commerce 
and tell the division, ‘You cannot come in, ” Judge Igoe 
declared. 


Cotton Ginnings To Nov. 14th Below Same 
Period Last Year 


Washington, D. C.—Counting round as half bales and 
excluding linters, 10,071,658 bales of cotton were ginned . 


from the growth of 1940 prior to November 14th, accord- 
ing to preliminary statistics made public by the Census 
Bureau, Department of Commerce. These ginnings com- 
pare with 10,682,457 bales in 1939 and 10,742,579 bales 
in 1938. | 

Ginnings for 1940 include 32,187 bales of the crop of 
1940 ginned prior to August Ist which was counted in the 
supply for the season of 1939-1940, compared with 137,- 
254 and 157,865 bales of the crops of 1939 and 1938. 

These statistics include 3,274 round bales for 1940: 
156,896 for 1939; and 142,435 for 138. Included in the 
above are 17,559 bales of American-Egyptian for 1940: 
15,308 for 1939 and 12.578 for 1938: also 3.599 bales 
Sea Island for 1940; 1,869 for 1939 and 3,946 for 1938. 

Statistics for 1940 are subject to revision when checked 
against the individual returns of the ginners being trans- 
mitted by mail. The revised total of cotton ginned this 
season prior to November Ist is 9,089,089 bales. 

Cotton consumed during the month of Oetober, 1940. 
amounted to 770,702 bales. Cotton.on hand in consuming 
establishments on October 31st was 1.354.063 bales. and 
in storage and at compresses 13,848,115 bales. The num- 
ber of active consuming cotton spindles for the month was 


22,456,588. The total imports for the month of October, 


1940, were 15,926 bales and the exports of domestic cot- 
ton, excluding linters, were 194.251 bales. 

The world’s production of commercial cotton, exclusive 
of linters, grown in 1939, as compiled from various 
sources was 27,875,000 bales, counting American in run- 
ning bales and foreign in bales of 478 pounds lint, while 
the consumption of cotton (exclusive of linters in the 
United States) for the year ended July 31, 1939, was 27 
748,000 bales. The total number of spinning cotton spin- 
dies, both active and idle, is about 145-million. 
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U. S. Use of Burlap Hits Peak of Year 


Consumption of burlap in the United States rose to the 
year’s peak volume during October when 71,000,000 yards 
of the jute fabric were shipped to bagmakers and other 
converters, according to trade statistics released recently. 
This compares favorably with September consumption 
figures of 60,000,000 yards, though the total still remains 
below the October, 1939, volume of 72,686,000 yards. 


Critical Survey of Properties of Cotton Issued 


The. National Cotton Council makes known the com- 
pletion of a comprehensive, critical survey of information 
on the constitution, structure, and mechanical properties 
of cotton fibers. The survey was conducted under its 
auspices by Dr. R. F. Nickerson, at Mellon Institute. 
The November issue of Jndustrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry contains a text of the report, the purpose of which 
is to assist cotton technologists who seek to adapt cotton 
to new uses or to improve its serviceability in older uses. 


The survey reviews fundamental facts about cotton. 


Raw cotton contains about 90 per cent of true cellulose, . 


this survey reveals, and about 10 per cent of extractable 
mineral and organic matter. The later consists of natural 
impurities which commercial scouring and bleaching oper- 
ations remove before the finished cotton goods reach the 
retail market. No other plant yields a raw product so 
rich in pure cellulose. Cellulose, itself, is said to consist 
entirely of a dehydrated form of the sugar, dextrose. 

Structurally, single cotton fibers, which are 1,200 to 
4,000 times as long as they are thick, are made up of 
spirally arranged layers of tiny filaments that can just be 
discerned with the most power microscopes. Thus, a 
single cotton fiber is analogous in many respects to a yarn 
made from hundreds of separate fibers. Physical tests 
cited in the report indicate that each of the hundreds of 
tiny filaments, or fibrillae, behaves as if it were a long 
chain with rigid links. The mechanical properties, such 
as strength, extensibility, elasticity, and plasticity are 
consistent with this minute structure. Like a steel chain, 
each tiny filament has a high strength, low extensibility, 
and considerable flexibility. The intact fiber has much 
the same properties as these small filaments of which 
nature has constructed it. 

In addition to the topics already mentioned, the survey 
covers numerous others, both practical and theoretical, 
which technical men can use to advantage in developing 
further applications of the South’s major crop. 

Copies. of the full report are available upon direct ap- 
plication to the National Cotton Council. Memphis, Tenn. 


Cotton Warehouse Fire 


Oxford, Miss.—-The Farmers’ Warehouse. Co. suffered 
a loss estimated at $10,000 recently when a fire of unde- 
termined origin swept through the $5,000 addition de- 
stroying many bales of cotton. The warehouse and cotton 
were only partially covered by insurance, George Heard, 
secretary-treasurer, stated. The addition will be rebuilt 
immediately, officials of the Company stated. 


= C. E. HONEYCUTT Phone 1209 = 
Gastonia Brush : 
Company 
: Corner Second Ave. and Linwood St. : 
Manufacturers and Designers of 
Cotton Mill Brushes = 

Specialize in Refilling Comber Rolls, Card = 
Rolls and Calender Rolls 

= 

C. E. HONEYCUTT 

Gastonia Roller, Flyer 
and Spindle Co. : 
= 1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. g 
= = 
General Mill Repairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 
g Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original — 5 
= diameter 
c Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 z 
= Give us a trial = 


GATES vuLco ROPE 


V-Drives 

e V-Fiat 

@ Quarter-Turn 
@ Double-V 


“GATES Textile Drives 


© Cone Belts 

@ Card Bands 
@ Evener Belts 
@ Loom Pickers 


GATES Industrial Hose 


ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


Builders Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N.C. . Phone 5026 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


QNEPIECE 


VURNACY LANSING 


a U.S TRADE MARK Pat. Off 


For . 


REPAIRING 


USED | 
PEACE OF 
FIRE BRICK 
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A Few Remarks About Cotton Goods 
Distribution From a Converter 


... of ordering (Continued from Page 8) 4 
your your looms. These fabrics have in themselves no con- ; 
alkalies sumer appeal. They will demonstrate to you how inge- 
nious conversion is designed to create a desire for, a de- 4 
Wf, —— mand for cotton products by eye appeal. We not only a 
result style the fabric but show our customers how they may , 
in create garment styles from the fabrics that will fit their 
ili proper price ranges, and we go from coast to coast in the 3 
search for style. 
At this point models showed dresses and play suits of a 
cotton ranging in price from $1.38 to $115.00. : a 
Gentlemen—-we have a product which can be and 
a should be promoted. We have no right to sit by idly and 
More often than not, such methods watch other fibres come from nowhere and by smart pro- 3 
that motion, by the expenditure of considerable sums of 4 
money, take their place in the sun and kick us out, That = 
is hard to trace in the manufacture 
: ae ve 7 has been accomplished and it is surely a matter of men. a 
of your products. Write for the Solvay) Products Boo To regain our rightful place, glamour must be put into our a 
today for information on ALL Solvay Alkalies! beta: : 2 
ORPORATION Cotton garments must be worn by the leading movie 
SOLVAY SALES CC hp ay Se ee glamour girls, by our foremost society women, by he-men 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. of the movie and sports world. They must be pictured in g 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES, | rotogravure Sections newspapers, winter resorts, race 
Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland .- Detroit tracks, in the movie houses, etc. Then we must show i 
New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St.Louis Syracuse Miss, Mrs. and Mr. Average Consumer how they, too, can * 
SOLVAY as as f look just like them for $1.00 or $1.95, and it can be done. _ q 
I see other industries engaged in joint national adver- * 
 tising campaigns—the Association of American Railroads, 
§ the petroleum industry, yea, even the truck drivers. What a 
= Worn is the mater with us? Why can’t we raise a large fund in 3 


} our industry by some pro.rata method based possibly on 
} volume or capital or both, and go to town? Perhaps we 
could even get the government—the Department of. Agri- 
culture—-who must be interested in increasing’ the con- 
sumption of cotton, to match us dollar for dollar, and let 
us extol the many virtues and advantages of cotton for 
every purpose. | 


Now, I may be speaking out of turn when I say that | 
believe the converter would make himself a part of such 
a program because heretofore, in talking with my col- 
leagues, their usual remark about the Institute has been 
‘They only know we are alive when they want something 
from us.” I feel that it is an easy matter for you in the | 
future to correct this frame of mind, and it may even ex- 3 


Restored to Their Original Size 
by “METALLIZING’ 


Spraying 


Write for information 

IDEAL MACHINE COMPANY 
Bessemer City, N. C. 

Repairers of Steel Rolls, Spindles, Flyers 


ave 


tend to the point where both you and your distributor 
might feel it to be mutually advantageous for the conver- 2 
= = ter to be a part of the Institute. Again let me emphasize q 
SAN PR ID U = get closer and closer to your distributor—we need you 
= 8 you need us. 
c Penetrants The industry, as an industry, should also have a re- é 
= S search laboratory to develop new uses for cotton, new ‘ 
5 Sizing Comp = tinshes for cloths, etc. No one company is large enough a 
= Finishing Softeners 5 to do this, but the industry is. The Cotton-Textile Insti- 2 
= . ~ ° = tute should be the agency through which these things 3 
= : E could be accomplished. Why not use it? - 
= Specialties = I want to leave you with a final thought. What per- “a 
= 
Z f = centage of your product is bought and what percentage 
= Johnson Chemical C'o. = of your product is sold? I believe that I do not exaggerate 
c . = in saying that fully 90 per cent of your product is bought ; 
= Charlotte, N. C. | your produ j 
= | and only 10 per cent sold by your efforts. When you re- § 
A nomen — VETSE these percentages, you will have a good business. 
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NOPCO Announces Merging of Two 
Departments 


T. A. Printon, vice-president of National Oil Products 
Co., announces the merging of the Laundry Division with 
Division H of the Industrial Sales Department. In charge 
of the sales of this division will be Marvin S. Eavenson. 

Mr. Eavenson, a graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, was for years connected with Colgate & Co., and 
later with the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., as divisional 
sales manager. He brings to his new position a large ac- 
quaintance in the trade and a wealth of merchandising 
experience. 


New Issue of ASTM Tests Published 
The American Society for Testing Materials has under 


the sponsorship of Committee D-13 on Textiles issued the 
1940-1941 issue of “‘ASTM Standards on Textile Mate- 


-rials.” The book contains each of the 65 specifications of | 


quality, tolerances and test procedures and definitions de- 
veloped by the committee. Other data covering testing 
machinery, identification of fibers, as well as a number of 
proposed test methods are given. Published also are pho- 
tomicrographs of all types of textile fibers. 7 

Copies of the publications may be obtanied from the 
Society's headquarters at 260 South Broad street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Gain Indicated in This Year's Cotton Output 

Washington, D. C-—The Agriculture Department on 
Nov. 8th estimated this year’s cotton crop at 12,847,000 
bales of 500 pounds, gross weight, cornpared with 12,741,- 
000 bales estimated a month ago, 11,817,000 bales pro- 
duced last year, and 13,547,000 bales, the 1929-38 ten- 
year average. 

The indicated yield of lint cotton is 252.1 pounds to 
the acre, compared with 250.0 pounds indicated a month 
ago, 237.9 pounds produced last vear, and 198.1 pounds, 


. the ten-year average. 


The Census Bureau reported that cotton of this year’s 
growth ginned to Nov. Ist totaled 9,083,626 running 
bales, counting round as half bales and excluding linters, 
compared with 10,079,112 bales ginned to that date a 
year ago, and 10,124,773 two years ago. 

The 1940 acre yield and production, as indicated by 
Nov. Ist conditions, by States, are: 

Missouri, yield 446 pounds an acre, and indicated pro- 
duction 365,000 bales, compared with 437,000 last year; 
Virginia 355; 23,000 and 13,000; North Carolina 434: 
740,000 and 457,000; South Carolina 372; 96,000 and 
$71,000; Georgia 252: 1,032,000 and 915,000: Florida 
158; 21,000 and 11,000; Tennessee 338: 520,000 and 
449.000; Alabama 188; 805,000 and 785,000; Mississippi 


253; 1,345,000 and 1,582,000: Arkansas 352: 1.545.000 © 


and 1,413,000; Louisiana 193; 455,000 and 745,000; 
Oklahoma 211; 825.000 and 526,000: Texas 185: 3,380,- 
O00 and 2,846,000: New Mexico 518: 115.000 and 102,- 
900; Arizona 417: 197,000 and 202,000: California 698: 
500,000 and 443,000; all other States 432: 19,000 and 
20,000; lower California (old Mexico) 211; 54,000 and 
40,000. 
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Jackson Atomizer 


Full Capacity No Waste 
Low Maintenance 
Simple Metal Parts 
Minimum Replacement 
Automatic Self Cleaning 


Evaporative Cooling Eguspment 


G.A.WHITE & CO. 


P. O. Box 533 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


If it’s QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you 
require to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING 
TWISTER FLYER and DRAWING FRAME 
STEEL ROLLS 
CALL 


THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 


213 W. LONG AVE. GASTONIA, N. C. 
TEL. 1084 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 
OUR MOTTO 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


RALPH E. LOPER CoO. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods More Than a Quarter Century. 


COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS : 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


Fall River, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 
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Mecklenburg Hotel 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Those Things 


For which you long at the end of a journey 
await you here. A pleasant room—A refreshing 


bath—A good meal—And friendly people. 


John C. McDonald 


Manager. 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


Made in sizes for all counts of cotton, wool, worsted silk 
and rayon yarns. A trial order will convince you of the 
superiority and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 


JOHN E. HUMPRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, $. C. 


BOYCE 
WEAVERS 
KNOTTER 


The Boyce Weavers Knotter ties a weavers 
knot only three times the diameter of the yarn 
of which it is' made and is equally distributed 
on all sides, which makes it the ideal knot for either 
the loom or knitting machine. When the Boyce Knot- 
ter is used, the knot can hardly be found in any fabric 
whether knit or woven. 


Let Us Demonstrate—No Obligation. 


A. B. CARTER, Inc. 
Linwood St. GASTONIA,N.C. Phone 9906 | 
| 
: 


Eastern Representative Foreign Representative 
C. E. Herrick 
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Erecting, Overhauling and Fixing Looms 
(Continued from Page 10) 


front box plate. With the parts in this position, tighten 
the spring stud in filling slide lever, left loose when the 
lever was put on. The filling knife trip, By 5828, held on 
the bracket, By 6053, is the device for opening the knife, 
and it is set by adjusting the trip bracket to bring it to 
the position to cam the knife fully open as the thread 
cutter moves into position. With loom now set with the 
shuttle on the battery end, shuttle feeler in position to 
transfer and crank on bottom center, set the filling knife 
closer trip holder, By 5819, so that the trip, By 5818, 
will properly close the lower knife and so that holder and 
trip will just clear the under side of the filling slide lever 
end. Push the knife carrier backward and forward a few 
times to be sure that the two trips will properly open and 
close the knives. Be sure that the parts of the assembled 
knife are loose enough to open freely, but tight enough ‘to 
cut the filling and hold the severed end while it is lifted 
out of the shuttle box. 


Comments On Shuttle Feelers and Thread Cutters 


Regardless of what kind of shuttle feeler or thread cut- 
ter is being used, it is absolutely necessary for the thread 
cutter knife to close and cut the strand of filling before 
the empty bobbin leaves the shuttle on the transfer. Oth- 
erwise the severed end will be pulled into the cloth, be- 
cause the falling of the outgoing bobbin is what pulls the 
severed end out of the shuttle. Very few loom fixers have 
a thorough knowledge of the transferrer and thread cut- 
ting mechanism, for in order to thoroughly understand 
this part of the loom they must possess a good knowledge 
of the entire loom, because the proper functioning of these 
parts are dependent in so many ways on other parts of 
the loom. 

The new improved Stafford thread cutters, put out by 
the loom builders, are far superior in many ways to any 
of the thread cutters put out prior to them, They do the 
work much more efficiently, they are much easier to apply 
and adjust, and they are more economical in the long run. 
With the Stafford thread cutter properly set up and ad- 
justed, the jerked in filling can be almost entirely elimi- 
nated. It is a very difficult problem to control the jerked 
in filling with the old type cutters. 

However, there are a number of things to do that will 
help. First, keep the shuttles properly boxed, the power 
on the pick properly regulated, the pick properly timed. 
As the shuttle wears, deepen the thread groove in the 


shuttle with a small round file, and be sure to keep the 


shuttle well polished at all times, as a splintered shuttle 
will sometimes retard the passage of the severed filling 
thread. Keep the front binder leathers in good condition, 
and well grooved at all times. 

Jerked in filling is more difficult to control on the heav- 
ier numbers of filling. This is because the heavy filling 
has a tendency to lay on the lay end plate after the shut- 
tle has stopped in the box, and when this happens the 
shuttle feeler will project in over the filling and miss it 
entirely, therefore the thread cutter has no chance to cut 
the filling. Numerous means and ways have been devised 
to aid in holding the filling up off of the lay end plate 
after the shuttle has stopped in. the box, “Theloom build- 
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ers furnish a device for this, consisting of a small lever 
arrangement with a bunch of hair bristle, the hair bristle 
extends through the front box plate and “contacts the 
shuttle and thereby holds the strands of filling taut and 
prevents its falling down on the plate. I have found the 
above mentioned device will work more satisfactorily 
when the hair bristle is removed and a piece of leather 
substituted in its place. The leather will do the job, it 
will not injure the shuttle and will last several times long- 
er than the hair. | 

As previously stated herein, the old type shuttle feeler 
should have at least 2 an inch play, up and down, in the 
slot in the feeler bracket when the shuttle feeler is back 
in the rest position. When in this position the shuttle 


Latch © atch 


te: 

3 
Bunter 
Transferrer Protection 


Fig. 36 


feeler should be held up, or supported, by the starting rod 
spring hook. The timing of the filling cam is a very im- 
portant item to consider in relation to the shuttle feeler. 
If the filling cam is timed too early the shuttle feeler will 
start to drop back into rest position too early, and thereby 
draw the filling knife heel away from the bunter before 
the filling knife has completely severed the filling thread. 
The filling cam follower end should not start on its down- 
ward stroke until the lay has passed the front center posi- 


tion after the transfer has been made. 
important, and is very often overlooked. 


This is vitally 


The starting rod 


spring should be kept sufficiently tight at all times to 


insure the ho'ding of the filling knife heel firmly 


against 


the bunter, while the transfer is being made. 


Some of the 


parts referred to here are shown in Figure 34-B. 


Nylon Plant To Be Built in Canada 


A plant fer the manufacture of nylon yarn, to cost 
about $1,500,000, and to start production during the 
Fall of 1941, was announced last week by Canadian In- 
dustries, Ltd. 

It is understood that the product of the plant will be 
used both for “‘war materials” and for commercial pur- 
poses similar to those in which nylon has been successful 
in the United States. 
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Rice Dobby 
Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass., U. S. A. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN P. BATSON + P.O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 
Samples On Request 


= 


for BETTER and 
FASTER SHEARING 


TYPE CMR AUTOMATIC SHEAR 
for Spun Rayons, Rayons, Cottons and Silks 


Patented Automatic Seam Protector 
Built-in Motors for the Cutters 

Improved Built-in “Vibrate” Motion 
Adjustable Selvage Cones, Etc., Etc. 


Over 150 of this latest type are now giving superior results in many 
mills... . Write or wire wus for further details. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Office: 1000 Woodside Building, Greenville, S. C. 
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For Equipment, Parts Material, Service 


a 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile a 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives = 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 
of real value to our subscribers. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel-. DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and W arehouse, 822 W. John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas, L. 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh Puckett, Southern Sales Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 


Mer. Reps., John D. Hunter, Cc. B. Suttle, Jr., A. W. Foley, 720, Atlanta, Ga. H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 616, Spartanburg, 
Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St. Birmingham, Bs. ©. 


Ala.; Jack B. Button, 1202 W. Market St., Greensboro, ie, = 
Eugene H. Driver, 272 14th St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga.; Wilton H. DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, Ohio. Sou. Reps., Wil- es 
Earle, Jr., 409 Westfield Ave., Greenville, 8. C. liam L. Morgan, P. Box 846, Greenville, Cole, 
: | O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1449 St. 
AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, (Charles Place, Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile 
Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


Supply Co., Greenville Belting’ Co., Greenville, S. C.; Textile Mill 

. "em Textile Prod- Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 

Greensifie S. Cc. ry Ashley Sou. Dist. Mer. Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DETER T PRODUCT ~» 494 i t., N.W., Atlanta, 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN CO., inc., Providence, R. I. Chester go Sh 


. Offices at: Columbia, 8. C., Raleigh, N. C., Texarkana, Ark., s 

L. Eddy, Asst. Sales Mgr., 903-904 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5. Golumbus, Ga = 
a Cc, Sou. Reps., W. Chester Cobb, and Erwin Laxton, Charlotte, ; = 
AS N. C.. office: John H. Graham, Box $04, Greenville, S. C.; Harold DIEHL MFG. CO., Elizabethport, N. J. Textile Dept., P. N. = 
Te T. Buck, 1615 12th St., Columbus, Ga.; John R. Brown, P. O. Box Thorpe & Co., 267 Fifth Ave., New ‘York City. Sou. Offices: . 
E- 749. Trussville, Ala. Charlotte, N. C., 916 Ideal Way, James H. Lewis; Atlanta, ‘-e 
Ga., 172. Trinity Ave., S. W., S. G. Boyd; Dallas, Tex., 2nd Unit 
2 ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A | Santa Fe Bldg., Olin Duff. : 


Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 


_ DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C., 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. ron . 


Charlotte, N. | 
ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga.- Suc- DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta ‘Division. (See this DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass. Sou: Offices and 
company’s listing.) Warehouses, Spartanburg, 8S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S. . WW. M. Mitchell. 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4@ CO., Inc., E. 1., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div. “"Wilmingten, Del. 
BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and | 


AUFFMORDT &@ CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave., New York City. 


John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mger.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Sou. Distributor, Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. Mer.: J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: E. P. Davidson, a 
Asst. Mer. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church St., Char- = 
BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. Mc-  jotte, N.C.’ Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. Franklin, ¥ 
Bee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. vey. 8 A. Pet- ” 
tus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office: J McGregor, 

BARKLEY MACHINE WKS., Gastonia, N. C. Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, 


N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident Bld 
ee SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps., J. D. Quern Chattanooga, Tenn. ; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Greenville. 


and D. S. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Ws Howard, Colum- 


: bus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan, 
BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, Ga. 

and 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. er., “7 
el P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales Reps., B. Uhler, BU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. 1., The R. & H. 
608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. C .Young, 1546 Stanford Chemicals Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 
Place. Charlotte, N. C.: John Ferguson, P. O. Box 592, La- ‘414.8. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps., J. L. 
Tous ; <p , Moore, Technical Man, Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 8. Church 
Grange, Ga. St.; N. P. Arnold, 1254 E. Lake Road, Atlanta, Ga., Technical 


ROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. Service Man; R. G. Cochrane, 356 Pine Tree Drive, Atlanta, Ga., 
| ee | : Salesman; W. F. Murphy, 1106 19th Ave., Nashville, Tenn.. 
7 CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. Ceramic Salesman. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
118% Ww, Fourth St. arlotte, N. C. George lif- 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. ton BE. Watson, Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte f 
Box 2036, Tel. 3-7503. Arthur M. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., 
CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Agt.. P. O. Box 1982, Phone Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.: Henry E. = 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. Littlejohn, Piedmont Reed & Sales Co., Agt., P. O. Box 387, a 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt.., Co., Agt., P.O - Box 236, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. ° 

Box 127, Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady Gil- 

bert, Box 342, Phone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 

Inc., Dana Hi. Alexander, 900 Woodside Bidg., Phone 3713, Green- N. C., 8. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 

ville, S. C.; Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, 

Ss. C.; Boy ce L.. Estes, Box 325, Phone 469, LaGrange, Ga.; Gor- FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Ware- 

don W. Enloe, P. O. Box 351, Gadsden, Ala. Stocks carried at house, 248 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge, Ga. 

Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated and Ala. Rep.; Stanley D. Berg, 321 N. Caswell Road. Charlotte, 

Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, N. C., Carolinas Rep. 

Atlanta, Ga.; Farmers Bonded Warehouse, Roanoke Rapids. 


N.C. FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. Sou. Reps., John B. Fox, First National Bank Bldg.. 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New Charlotte, N. C.; R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chatta- 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C.; John R. nooga, Tenn. 
White, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Blidg., Spar- 
tanbure, S. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer. ; Corn Prod- FOSTER MACHINE CO,, Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 1314 
ucts Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. ¢. 
Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824- 25 South- 


| Mer.: C FRANKLIN PROCESS Providenc R. I. Sou. Plants, 

Greensboro, Southern Franlin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin 

ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. Process Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


spe we Greenville. S. C. Sou. Tape Agent: Byrd Miller, Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Reagan, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, 
Wondelde Bide. Greenville, S.C, Roll Agents: Dixie Roller Shop, _N. C.; J, B. Borden, Grace’ American Bidg., Richmond, Va. 
Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. H.R. Wigg, Wainwright Blidg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Sounts, Law 
C.- Dixie Roll & Cot Co.. Macon. Ga.: Morrow Roller Shop, Albe- and Commerce Bldg., Bluefield, w. a.: H.C, Moshell, People . 
marle. N. C.: Greenville Roll & Leather Co., Greenville, S. C. Bank Bldg., Charleston, 8. C.; P. W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; H. 
Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 


ACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Wor- GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St... New York 
enville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg., City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 110) 8. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 
Ww F. Woodward, Tel. 3336: Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care 8B. A. Stigen, Mgr. 

Textile Sup Co; _Phil: lelphia, Pa 794 Dre xe Bidg., J. A. 
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Offices, Atlanta, Ga., E. H. Ginn, Com’l. V. P., 187 Spring St., 
N.W.; Birmingham, ‘Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr., 600 N. 18th St.; 
Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Mgr., 200 S. Tryon St.; atta- 
nooga, Tenn., M. O. McKinney, Mer. 832 Georgia Ave.; las, 
Tex., W. B. Clayton, Dist. Mer 801 N. Lamar St.; El Paso, 
Tex.. E. C. Wise, Mer., 109 N. Oregon St.; Fort Worth. Tex.. A. 
H. Keen, Mer., 408 W. 7th St.; Houston, Tex., E. M. Wise, M ay 
1812 Live Oak St.; Jacksonville, Fla., F. H. Worthington, Mg 
237 Forsyth St.; Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, 602° 
Gay St.; Memphis, ‘Tenn., G. O. Macfarlane, Megr., N, 

3t.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, Mgr., 234 Third Ave., N.; 
New Orleans, La., H. H. Blakeslee, Megr., 837 Gravier St.; Okla- 
homa City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, Mer., 119 N. Robinson St.; 
San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mgr., 201 Villita St.; Tulsa, Okla., 
BE. F. Patterson, Mer., 409 S. Boston St. 


GEORGE MACHINE WORKS, W. J., Spartanburg, S. C. 
GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Ww right, Greenville, S. C.; T .C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
s C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
intte. Ne King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
Yoru, Ne 226 Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and‘ Southern National Bank Bldg., 
Atlante. Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bldge., Charlotte, N. 

Elmer a McVey, Mer.; Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Salter sales and service representatives 


HOLLISTER, E. W., Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. Distributor 
in N. C. and S. C. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American 
Safety Table Co. Merrow parts and supp’ies stocked at Spar- 
tanbureg. 


HOUGHTON &@ CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mer., 1301 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., C. LL. Elgert, 7 St.. Paul St., Balti- 
more, Ma.: T. FE. Hansen, 414 N. soles St., Richmond, Va.; 
Ss. P. Sc hwoyer, 507 N. Main St., High Point, N: Wylie. 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C.: L. a Brooks. P. 0. Box 
263. Griffin, Ga.;: J. J. Reilly, 1830 Peachtree, Apt. No. 17, At- 
lanta, Ga.: H. J. Reid, 308 Hillcrest Ave., Decatur, Ga.; V. C. 
Shadden,’ 1821 Auburndale Ave:, Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. W. 
Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.; G. J. Reese, 527 S. 
Front St., New’ Orleans, La.; W. A: Isenberg, Lub. Engineer, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. BE. Taylor, P .O. Box 2084, Phone 
3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Sou. 
Agent: S. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, 
Dallas, Tex.: J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, 

a.; Carl M. Moore, 838 York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Ex- 
ecutive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales 
Mer., S. B. Henderson, P. O. Box 138, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Service 
Mer., Dan B. Griffin, P. O. Box 644, Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. 
Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 5644, Charlotte, 
N. Cc. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.: Textile Mill aoe Co., Charlotte, N..C.; Charlotte Sup- 
gl Co. Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
| : Shelby Supply Oo. ‘Shelby _N. G.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, Montgomery & Orawford, Inc., Spartanburg, 
S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Sup ly Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Patan & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 634 W. 1lith St., Charlotte, N. C. 
P. O. Box 1418. Frank W. Johnson and Stephen J. Hawes. 


JORDAN MFG. CO., Monticello, Ga. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 0. Sou. Office. 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: Claude B. Ter. Sou. Mer. Sou. 
Warehouses: Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: 
J. C. Attaway, Greenville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello 
Charlotte, N. C.: F. Wallace, Homewood, Birming- 
iam, Ala. 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING .CO., Gastonia, N. C. Ed §S. 
Kempton, Mer. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 FE. Tioga St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Reps., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
lotte, N. C., and W. R. Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Blde.. Greenville. S. C. 
New England ‘Office. Buffineton Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721. Spartanburg, Ss. C.; R. B. More- 
land, Pp. ©. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD, Inc., Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO.., Inc., Spartanbure, S. C. Gen. 
Mer., Paul C. Thomas. Sou Reps.. Jos. p Carter, E. H. Thom- 
As. Mer Chemical] Div., T. J. Boyd. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase. Res. Mer., 201 W. 
First St., Charlotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. Mer., 201 
W. First St., Charlotte, N. C: Salesmen, D. S. Morse. W. L. 
Rarker, R. B. Murdoch Harry L. Shinn. A. R. Okerstrom, 201 
St.. Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford, Jefferson-Standard 
aide Greenshoro, N, C.: J. A. Parker Jefferson-Standard Bldg.., 
Wee nshore N Rodgers. 106 James R lde hatta- 
hooga, Tenn. : (. A. Spratt, 1006 James Bide... Chattanooga. 
1. White, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta. Ga.: 

. A. Jackson, B-3 Dimon Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.: Frank a 
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Feag., 3300 St. Charles Ave., Apt. 4, New Orleans, La.; E. Ll. 
Pemberton, sz4 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., Main Office, 111 Broadway, New York. 
Branches: 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, U.; Widener Blidg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.): (Atlantic 
Branch), Georgia Lead Div., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouses: Savan- 
nah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co., Bay St. Extension and 
Canal St., Savannah, Ga.; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Pier 1, 
S. E. Corner Light and Pratt Sts., Baltimore, Md.; F. V. Gunn 
& Co., 1422 E. Cary St., Richmond, Va. Sou. Sales Reps., A. K. 
Brown, 1670 ¢ Boren 4 Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga.; J. K. Campbell 
Corner Jacksboro Pike and Oak Park Drive, Fountain City, 
Tenn.; Angus P. Gunn, 4011 Mt. Vernon St., Richmond, Va.; R 
S. Hayes, 2305 Fourth Ave., Richmond, Va.; C: Wallace Jackson, 
1709 Fort Bragg Road, Fayetteville, N. C.; T. B. Longhurst, 30% 
S. Union St., Concord, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison, N. J. Sou. 
Plant and Office, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Sales Mer., G. H. Small, 
2785 Atwood Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., R. B. Mac- 
Intyre, Box 52, Franklinton, N. C.; D. S. Rion, Henrietta Apts., 
—" Ga.; F, J. Chadwick, 3809 12th Court, So., Birmingham, 
Ala. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reps., Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.; H. P. Askew, Box 272, 
Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone, P. O. Box 993, Gastonia, N. C. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG, CO., Bristol, Conn. Sou. Reps., 
Harry G. Gurske, 1319 Kings Drive, Charlotte, N. C., Phone 5605; 
Mark Goedecke, Mgr. New Departure, 1624 Hunting Place Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Phone Davenport 2500. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. 


N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, 8. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. CC. Falls 
L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep., John P. Batson. 
P. O. Box 841, Greenville, 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass, Sou. Plant, 
218 W. Long St., Gastonia, LN. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO.,, -7henburs, Va. Factories at 
Lynchburg, Va., and Charlotte, N. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Sou. 
Rep., W. A. Pardue, Anderson, 8. C. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., ‘Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Blidg. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City; Cedar Rapids, lowa; P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer., Atlanta, 
Wa: Bir by, L. S. Poer, Memphis, Tenn.; J. Almand 
Atlanta Office; _ T. Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.: L. Morrison 
Spartanburg, C.; T. H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. 
Brown, Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.,; 
H. G. Mayer, 414 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. South- 
eastern Div. Office, 315 Commercial Bank Blde., Gastonia, N. C. 


PURE OIL CO., THE, Industrial Sales Dept., Southeastern 
Division Office, 140 Spring St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., O. T. Clark, 
Mer. 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 518°N. Spring St., Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; J. W. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.; A. S. Jay, 
P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 88 For- 
syth St., S. W., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, Fg C., Phone 
2-3291. Dist. Mer., P. H. Del Plaine, Charlotte, N., Reps., W. 
A. Wardell, Charlotte, N. AA, K. Haynes, 1666 Road, 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6482. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, 
Greenville, S. C., Jack Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle. 
Sou. Agent: Atlanta, Ga., John lL. Graves and Miles .A. Comer, 
Selling Agents; Greenville, S. C., H. P. ‘Yorth, Selling Agent. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.; Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Mil- 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I. 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY &@ CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta. Ga 


SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 813 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
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SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; 
17th St., Riehmond, Va.; 
Norfolk, Va. 


Office, 
Union 
Charlotte, N. C.; 
Greenville, S. C.; South 
Greensboro. N. C.: New South 
Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mer.. 
Sou. Reps., Earl: H. Walker, 203 S. Union St., Concord, N. C.; 
H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, 
Lowes, 3704 Starmount Drive, Greensboro, N. C.;/M. W. Fletch- 
er, 1 Pritchard Way, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. 4th 
St., Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 

STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Hl. Sou. Offices, 171 
Blig., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. If. Randolph, Jr.. Sou, 
Mer., IL. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer... 812 Montgomery Blidg.. Spar- 
tanburg, S. €C.: Geo. A. Dean. Rens... WT. O'Steen. Greenville, 
S. C.: H. F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.: H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO.. 
Sales and Execytive Offices, Lafavette Bide., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.; W. S. Lawson. care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., 
Chattanoogra, Tenn.: P. Riekman. care Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co.: Chattanooga, Tenn.; N. P. Murphy, Guilford Bldg., 
Greensboro, C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. 
Allegheny <Ave., Philadelphia, "Pa Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Blidg.., Greensboro. N. W. Catn. Greenville Office and 
Piant, Greenville, J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. Vice-Pres. 
and Mer. of Southern Divisions: Davis t.. Batson: Sam Zimmer- 
man, Jr.;: Henry Goodwin. Atlanta OMce and Plant, Box 1496, 
Atlanta, Ga., H. Ratford Gaffnev, Barney Cole; Vernon A. Graff. 
Spinning and Twister Ring Division, Ralph Ragan. Southern 
Shuttles, Inc.; Greenville, S. C. (subsidiary), Louis P. Batson. 
Pres. 


STEIN, & CO., 
Sou. Office. 


Inc., 285 Madison Ave 


.. New York City. 
Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, N..C., 


Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall River, 
Mass. Sou. 7 Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Greenville, 
§. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., 


A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


Charlotte, N. CC. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Nor- 
folk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bo- 
owe Norfolk, Va.: D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va.: W. H. Goebel, 

eanoke, Va.: G. W. Wood, Goldsboro, N. C.: W. P. Warner, 
Greensboro, N. C.: H. L. Marlow, Charlotte, N. C.; J. S. Leon- 
ard, Greenville, S. C.: W..N. Dulaney, Chester, C.; 
Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Kelser, Jr.. 
Myers. Birmingham, Ala.: W. H. Mandv, Birmingham, Ala.; e 
H. Baker, textile engineer, New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C, 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. 
Faddy, Sec. and Treas. 


TRUITT BROS., 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., 
Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City. Tenn, Seu. Rens... FE. Rowell 
Holt. 208 Johnston Ride... Charlotte. N. €.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 
R14, Greenville, S. C.: D.-C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.: A. D. 
Roper, Johnson Citv. Tenn. 


Greensboro, N. 


Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. Providence. R. 1. 

Sou. William W. Vaughan and Wm, H. Rose, 0. Box 

792. Greenville, S. C.: Oliver RB. Tiand. P. O. Box 15 Athens, 
a.; Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, te Cc 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO.. 
R19 Johnston Blide.. 
Ike Wynne: 
ling. 


Providence, R. T. Sou. Offices. 
Charlotte. N. C. R. M. Mauldin and 
1008 Norris Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Rep., J. W. Strib- 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., 
W. Washington 
Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842. 
Gastonia, N. C.- Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta. Ga. | 


VISCOSE CoO., 
ton, Mer. 


' Hartford, Conn. Son, Office, Room. 231 
Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 


Providence, R. 1., with Sou. 


Johnston Bias: Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick. R. TIT. Sou. Br: anch 
Factory. at Roe k Hill, S: C. Reps:: M McCann. Box &? 
Murlington, Henry Papini, 306 Mills Ave., Greenville. 
H Se arey, III], Box 123, Griffin. Ga. 


WHITIN MACHINE hitinsville. Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Blde.. Charlotte, N. C.. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.: 1317 Healey Bldg., Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 


aa Charlotte Office: [. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta Of- 
ce. 


Atlanta, Ga 
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WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, 3 Vannoy St., 
2824. 


Mass. 
Greenville, S. C., Phone 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 
WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Re cs 


Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.; G. V "heared. 
Box 102, Lenoir City, Tenn. 


Cotton Spinners October Operations At 103.3% 


‘Washington, D. C—The Census Bureau reported that 
the cotton spinning industry operated during October at 
103.3 per cent of capacity on a 2-shift, 80-hour week 
basis, compared with 96.7 per cent during September this 
year, and 97.9 per cent during October last year. 

Spinning spindles in place October 31st totaled 24,571,- 
456, of which 22,456,588 were active at some time during 
the month, compared with 24,616,762 and 22,278,204 for 


September this year and 25,081,048 and 22,658,994 for 


October last year. 

Active spindle hours for October totaled 9,275,970,281, 
or an average of 378 hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 7,867,481,268 and 320 for September this year, and 
8,580,976 and 342 for October last year. 

Spinning spindles in place October 31st included: in 
cotton-growing States, 18,088,282, of which 17,006,378 
were active, compared with 18,105,408 and 16,965,544 
for September this year, and 18,249,994 and 16,964,196 
for October last year; and in New England States, 
598, of which 4,848,572 were active, compared with 5,- 
781,618 and 4,724,148: and 6,056,194 and 5,077,816. 

Active spindle hours for October included: in cotton- 
growing States, 
per spindle in place, compared with 6,316,707,553 and 
349 for September this year, and 6,698,159,603 and 367 
for October last year; and in New England States, 1,- 
846,953,682 and 321, compared with 1,403,640,059 and 
243: and 1,700,603,289 and 281. 

Active spindle hours for October and the average per 
spindle in place, by States, follow: 

Alabama, 760,659,777 and 422; 
893 and 272: Georgia, 1,295,552,157 and 407: Maine, 
244,852,326 and 363; Massachusetts, 1,005,569,418 and 
311: Mississippi, 40,425,304 and 268; New Hampshire, 
103,603 343 and 356; New York, 103,399,894 and 313; 
North Carolina, 2,229,286,901 and 382; Rhode Island, 
330,890,142 and 350: South Carolina, 2,304,058,362 and 
420: Tennessee, 253,642,406 and 457; Texas, 89,840,212 
and 370: Virginia, 210,712,424 and 329; all other States, 
161,345,722 and 236 


Connecticut, 142,131.- 


New Calco Brown Dye Announced 


A new Calco dye known as Calcomine Chrome Brown 
BS is announced in a bulletin by the Calco Chemical 
Division, American Cyanamid Co. 

According to this announcement, dyers or uncarbon- 
ized, reworked wool will find it produces full brown shades 
of satisfactory fastness to light and fulling. Incidental 
fibres of cotton, viscose rayon and silk will be well cov- 
ered. 

Calco’s bulletin describing Calcomine Chrome Brown 
BS gives complete tables of properties for this dye for 
application on wool, cotton and rayon. Dyeing procedures 
are also outlined in the announcement. Copies may be 


obtained by writing Calco at Bound Brook, N. J. 
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MILLS, MILLVILLAGES 
and FACTORIES | 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


VQGEL N .o. 5 Closets reduce expenses 
in installations large and small because 
of their remarkably low water require- 
ments and almost complete freedom 
from upkeep costs. 


Specifications : enamel- 
ed flushing rim hopper 
with S trap, enameled 
inside only, reinforced 
hardwood seat, heavy 
brass flush valve, 
union ell flush connec- 
tion. Can be made 
semi-frost-proof by 
use of No. | valve. 


Wilmington Delaware 


SELECTED BY 
TEXTILE MEN 


In New York 


When people of prominence 
in the textile industry come 
to New York, they pick the 
Vanderbilt as home during 
their stay. You, too, will enjoy this interna- 
tionally famous hotel . . . because of its lo- 
cation, which combines the distinction of a 
Park Avenue address with the convenience 
of being adjacent to New York's textile 
center ... and because of its luxurious 
accommodations and delicious food, which 
are so moderate in price. 


Single rooms with bath, $3.50 to $5 

Double rooms with bath, $5 to $7 

Spacious 2-room suites, from $10 
OSCAR F. BANSE, Manager 


VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE AT 34th STREET e NEW YORK 


It all depends on 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Keeping American industry at peak efficiency means 
keeping America safe. Even a seemingly insignificant 
item like rings can be important. For with our Eadie 
lubricated styles mills are stepping up production 25%, 
50%, and even more on twisting cotton, rayon, silk and 
worsted, as well as on spinning wool. Even with conven- 
tional type rings for spinning cotton and staple rayon, 
there is usually a gain of 10% or more after replacing 
worn rings with new. Peak production is vital! Let 
Diamond Finish rings help you do your share 100%. 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE 


RING CO. 


Makers of Spinningand Twister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 


& SYRUPS 


| Gums, CORN 
CORN STARCHES, CEDAR RAPIDS, C. 
new YORK, N.Y: _ SPARTANBURG, > 


TLANTA, GA: ~ 


HERN OFFICES: A 
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... now that my looms 
are all set with 


VEEDER-ROOT'’S 
2-3 Pick Counters” 


‘| haven’t bought any pick counter equipment on speculation, 
or anything that’s in danger of sudden obsolescence. I have what 
I need for 2-shift operation ... Veeder-Root 2-shift Reset Pick 
Counters. Then, when and if I go to 3 shifts, all I have to buy are 3rd- 
shift counting units for these 2-shift counters. And these 3rd units 


can be attached by my own men, in my own mill.”’ 


And what is more, Mr. Mill Owner ... you have bought the most 
accurate, longest-lived pick counting mechanism ever developed, 
complete with everything needed for installation. And to top it off, 
you have at your call an experienced Veeder-Root representative 
who knows how to help you get the most from your equipment. 


How's that for full value on your pick counter investment? 
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Veeder-Root 
INCORPORATED 


Hartford, Connecticut 


OFFICES IN: Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Greenville, S. C., Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, 
London, Paris, Tokio, Shanghai, Melbourne. 


In England: Veeder-Root Ltd., Croydon, Surrey 
In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


THE ONLY COMPLETE PICK COUNTER INSTALLATION 
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